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Sugaring Off in Northern Maple Groves Has Its Pleasures 


SCENES such as pictured are characteristic of spring and “sugar weather.’ Each season, with the approach of spring, finds activity 
in the sugar orchards of Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont. In Ohio the product is largely marketed in the, form of maple 
syrup, further north and east in sugar. The sooner sap is reduced after it leaves the tree, the better will be the product. The im. 
portance of a uniform product weighing 11 pounds to the gallon is generally recognized. 
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A GOOD INDIAN MBTOEYCLE 
FOR $i75 --- BEST BARGAIN 


ever offered, The INDIAN has been successfully 
used by Potiee Dept’s, R. F. D. Carriers, Tele- 

one Men, ete., for 7 years, It has set all records 
or Durability, Reliability, Speed. Fast as an 
Auto. Tri expense. Ready on the instant. 
The ENDLA® is the only practical and testedma- 
chive for the Farm. Send for Ill. @at. O. 


Hendee Manf’¢g Ce., Springfield, Mass. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE. FARMERS 
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A SURETY BOND 


with every roll 
The Surety Company is ising 


only Ready Roof- | these bonds, and back of themistheir two 


ing carrying the National Surety | million dollars of assets. 

It carries with it | of keen satisfaction to us that they were 
conditions that make | willing to stand behind Congo Roofing. 
it especially attractive to anyone 
who must consider the roofing ques- | sponsibility other than giving the roof- 


Co's. bond. 
terms and 


toa. 


For 10 can rest easy 
‘is de ra been with | Congo and full information. 
3-ply Congo, and we know that it 
ia probable you will get even longer | of Congo you get @ gentine Surety 


service out of it. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO. 


533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 





It is a matter 


You are immune from any re- 


ing ordinary care. 
Write to-day for samples of 


Remember, that with every roll 





Bond. 
Successor to 
Buchanan Foster Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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This book tells of the 

science and the political situation. 

when and how to spray, and best of all how to market farm products favor- 

ably. There are hundreds of illustrations, thousands of facts and fgnme, 

ant is authoritative on every subject.covered. A . big book, over l} 
e 


pages, 6 1-2x9 inches, bound im handsome and dura 


THIS BOOK iS UNIQUE—not offered for sale and can only be had with a 
subscription to this journal. 


A Wonderful Variety 


It is a brand new idea, is designed for the farm home, and 
¢hock full of just what you and your folks want to know. 
Everything in the book is interesting, even statistics that would otherwise be 


dry are made to mean something to the reader. 
thake good use of this book in a multitude of ways. 


gress in farming, the advance of commerce, finance, 


Renew Now 


SEND US $1.00 or more, and we will renew your subscription to THIS 
JOURNAL for as many years as you send dollars, including, postpaid, without 
cost to you, a copy of the American Agriculturist Hand Book for 1909. Ad- 
dress your orders to the office nearest your home 


Orange Judd Company, Pud/ishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Myrick Bldg., NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette 81., CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. 


American Agriculturist 


Hand Book 
for 1909 


Here are f 
wee en 


IT IS A MONEY SAVER—A whole 
library in one book. 

IT IS A MONEY MAKER—Ev 

has some new wrinkle that 

= you to make the farm more 
profitable. 

IT IS FOR YOU, YOUR FAMILY, 
both old and young—ail will find it 
entertaining as well as instructive. 


The wide-awake farmer can 


It shows when to plant, how to fertilize, 


We would appreciate more agricul- 
tural education in our public schools, 
especially if given .in the evenings, 
when the elder people could take ad- 
vantagt of it—fHeury Pfeiffer,, New 
Jersey. 








There is one rule that should Be 
invariably followed in b 
horses, or any other kind of stock, 
and that is always to breed to some- 
| thing that is an improvement on 
What you now have.—[Frank Baly- 
cat, Van Wert County, O. 





a soil. that does not get exceedingly 
wet. It must be either naturally or 
a:tificially drained. Potatoes rot so 
often whem grewm im the wet sail. IL | 
have had 50 years’ experience with 
| the two kinds of soil. The one is a 
| safe, remunerative undertaking, and 
the other is almost sure to bring a 
| failure.—[A. J. Blackwell, New 
| Jersey. 








We have never had a Berkshire 
sow eat a pig. Neither have we ever 
bred a cross Berkshire sow, nor have 
we owned a cross boar of the same 
breed. The champion Berkshire at 


Potatoes require a dry soil, that is, | 


than wood, 


ond art. for iswha, 


churches,cemeteries 
Send for FREE 
CATALOG. Address 


The Ward Fence Co. 
Box 697 Decatur,Ind 
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Madeof H “Heavily Gaivee 
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prevent rust. Have = agents. Sell a 

Wo'pat plltosight Si heightestion 
peultry Cataiag Free, 
COILED SPRING PENCE CQ, 

10 Winchester, indiug 














single strand barb wireeverr 
Barbs cannot slip. It has been tested in e 








St Louis weighed over 1000 pounds; 
sows weighed about 800 pounds. We 
have a yearling boar that weighs 700 | 
pounds, and a full brother to a couple 
of our brood sows weighed 606 
pounds at one year.—[H. R. Harpend- 
ing, Yates County, N Y. 


I know no class of salesmen who 
deserve greater thanks than the 
agents of the nurserymen. Our coun- 
try homes would not be today as at- 
tractive as they are if it had not been 
for these men. They come to the 
farmer and tell him what he should 
do in the matter of fruit planting. I 
am enjoying delicious fruit today from 
my farm in Howard county from 
trees planted years ago through the 
advice of these agents.—[Gov Edwin 
Warfie!d, Maryland. 


The record of one of my brood 


conceivable way, satisfied every user, will 
isfy YOU, and save you money. Write f 
DB 


DekKazib Fence Co., DeKalb, Ill. 
So’western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, 


Western Canada the Pennant Wine 


“The Last Best Wes? 


and an 
at out $500 
000 contented Am 
making their homes in 


Western n Canada 














sows will, I am sure, be of interest. 
She is a Berkshire, and at 16 months 
weighed 645 pounds. She won many | 
prizes. At present sne is in her tenth | 
year, and is still very vigorous and 
hardy. She has produced during her 
lifetime 154 living pigs. In the fall of 
1898 she produced at 17 years of 
age ten pigs; 1899, 17; 1900, 18; 1901, 
23; 1902, 24; 1908, 23; 1904, eight; 
1905, nine; 1906, 22. She lost one 
litter during the year 1904.—[W. A. 
Hart, Indiana. 





I have grown several orchards of 
Kieffer pears, some 2000 trees, and 
my practice is to keep the trees grow- 
ing wood by severe pruning until they 
are seven years old, when they give 
me a good crop of fine fruit, and with 
care and proper soil they continue to 
bear several years. I have an. or- 
chard of 325 trees eight years old. 
This gave me 350 barrels of very_fine 





paper covers. 

















Alway: s Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 


This 


Journal 


| cold storage in New York, where they 





get a very quick reply if you do. 


fruit. These same trees gave me 200 
barrels in 1905, their first crop. Of 
last year’s crop IT put 285 barrels in 


sold slowly at $2.50 a barrel. This is 
much below the usual price, and 
looks as if the markets did not want 
Kieffers, no matter how fine, when 
there are plenty of cheap apples. We 
must do away with all trees. that 
bear inferior fruit, especially Kieffer 
trees, and grow only good _fruit.— 
{Charles Black, Mercer County, N J. 





The Crop Reports of the old Amer- 
ican Agriculturist are worth much to 
me and have made me much money. 
I wish we might have more com- 
| pleted reports of pear prospects in 
season.—{J. M. K., West Coxsackie, 
N Y. 





























. © Duncen. Oanadian Gover 
t Agent. Room ®, Syracuse Bak 
Building, Syrecuse, N.Y. 











Cheap Lands 


Plan to go on one of these davs— 


April 6 and 20, May 4 and | 


Thetrip will not cost much. These special 
low-fare tickets over the Rock Island- 
Prisco-C: & E. f. Lines willallow youtore 


ene returmanother, w: 

cost. You will see more of the Southwest 
than you could in any other way, and 
better decide where to locate. 
Ask the ticket agent to sell you a tickd 
over the Rock Island-Frisco-C. & E.. 
Lines, either through Chicago, St. Lown 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Memphis or 
mingham. 

@ IZ you will tell me where you want % | 

f 1 will tell you the cost of a tickct am 
; send you a map-schedule. 

I will also send you some interesting 
tosks about the Southwest. They will = 
form you of opporvanisics waiting oor oe 
there, and will open your eyes 

sibilities. Write for tree copies today. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
1901 LaSalle Station, Chicago 
1901 Frisco Building, St. Louis 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


“Agriculture is tae Most Healthful, 


Most Useful, 


and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 


Trade Mark Registered; copyright 1900, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1842. 
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Heavy Farm Horses for Business Farming 


Light Horse Farmer Converted and Now Favors Draft Animal-—Light Horse Fallacies Exposed-—Joy in 
Owning Fine Animals---Care, Feeding and Training--Light and Heavy Animals Com- 
pared---By Waiter W. Finley, North Carolina 


BELIEVE in heavy horses for the 
farm. They do more work, better 
work and I can depend upon 
them. The light, small horse too 
frequently is a disappointment. 
Its associations belong to the 

shabby farm and to serub farming. On this 

proposition am firm for I speak.from expe- 





rience. I have had my try with the mongrel 
type, the small type and the ill-bred farm 
horse. Neither was ever satisfying, so I sold 
them. Since then I have bought horses of 


good breeding and of proper size and con- 
formation to do more work, effective tillage 
and heavy hauling. These new horses do not 
cost any more to keep and the extra amount 
of work they do is so large that I have won- 
dered why I ever bothered with the other 


kind. 
I looked into the problem and concluded 
that the Percheron was what I wanted. I 


potential power should give. This is proved 
wherever poor stock has been kept; for even 
where the land was good at the start, crop 
production has been reduced and often so 
much so as not to raise enough to keep the 
indifferent live stock. Fat, sleek, strong 
horses require feed, and to get feed one must 
have fat, sleek, strong horses to till, to culti- 
vate and to work the land. The objection to 
good stock that they cost too much, and 
hence the average farmer cannot buy. and 


keep them, does not hold at all. It is falla- 
cious reasoning. With this line of argument 
there can be no progress at all. There can 


be no better cotton seed or corn seed or tile 
drains or ditching, or better roads or any- 
thing that stands for advance and improve- 
me 

Suppose the railroad company should hold 
to this doctrine and did not get new and im- 
proved engines; how long could it- haul mail, 


raise my colts now, always breeding my farm 
mares to a pure-bred Percheron stallion. If 
I do not need the colt for work purposes, 
later on I find it is in demand not far away 
by some other individual who has likewise 
seen the folly of keeping poor horse stock, on 
any kind of liye stock, for that matter. 


Profit and Joy in Extra Care 


I give all of my colts good care. Comi- 
pared with the general care of the neighbor- 
hood, it is extra care. A man must love his 
animals to do that; and any one can love a 
fine, well-bred, good horse much easier than 
a scrubby little beast that can hardly pull the 
plow on top of the ground, let alone through 
it. It’s a joy to have a fine colt and it’s no 
hardship to train such colts while still young. 
I put them in harness early so that breaking 
to work comes natural. 

When I first started out, I insured my first 
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A QUARTET OF OHIO SHORTHORNS WORTH ANY MAN’S ATTENTION 


This Shorthorn herd, owned by Carpenter & Ross of Ohio, has been a winning bunch at many state fairs during the past season. 
a poor individual is to be found in the lot. 


now see the results. As I travel about the 
particularly through the south, I am. 
itisfied that the style of the horse stock has 
much to with the style of farming in 


fashion there. Poor stock and poor crops go 


country, 


do 


hand-in-hand. Without the use of strong 
horses with the powér to pull heavy tools and 
to provide effective land culture, no one can 
have well-tilled fields where deep tillage has 


’ . 
een done or where a subsoil-has been opened 


and deepened. The small, indifferent size 
horse leads to loss of time and to poor plow- 


ing. It does more: it lessens interest in good 
stock, 

So long as we have inferior farm stock 
our land will not yield the results that its 


freight or passengers? Railroads sometimes 
issue bonds to buy this needed equipment. 
With it better service is secured and with 
better service comes more profit. Why cannot 
farmers issue some bonds of common sense, 
buy them up in the market of other farmers’ 
experience, and live better in every way. 
Any determined, honest farmer, if he really 
means business, can go to a reliable breeder 
of good horses and buy a mare with foal on 
easy terms. That is the way I began and 
only a few years ago my capital was limited 
to just $50. When I cast aside forever the 
scrub stock and made my first purchase of 
two Percheron mares, I entered upon an en- 
terprise that has meant success to me. I 





Not 


purchase because I went in debt. So satis- 
factory was the practice, I have made it a 
rule to insure every good horse for at ieast 
three-fourths of his value. This insurance is 
given to the live stock insurance company in 
my state and I am relieved from any anxiety 
or any risk in case of death. More than one 
neighbor has said to me: “I cannot:afford to 
pay the 7% premium for the insurance.”’ Well, 
on poor stock as is usually owned, I doubt if 
it would pay to insure either. But the be- 
ginner who is trying to improve; if he does 
not care to take the risk himself, can satis- 
factorily let the insurance company take the 
risk and at no great cost. 

I make it a plan to feed all my live stock 
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well. In feeding I expect to get a certain 
return for the value in grain and forage sup- 
plied. From my cows and the dairy this re- 
turn will be in milk and butter; from my 
horses, growth, speed and working power. 
Experience and study have taught me that all 
farm animals, particularly horses, must have 
eareful attention at all times, especially in 
respect to the feed¢and water. 

A little experiment in feeding and watering 
settled an important matter for me. Fora 
few days I watered one horse before feeding 
and his mate after feeding, and as I drove the 
team together day by day I could certainly 
tell that the horse watered before feeding 
digested his food better and had at least 10% 
more endurance than the other horse. That 
experience demonstrated one important fact 
in the care of horses that I have learned to 
my profit. 

The basis of my grain ration during the 
winter is corn balanced with oats and Wheat 
middlings. In addition, for forage I feed oat 
straw and ensilage or clover hay, with corn 
stover fed liberally at night, and one pound 
of grain for each 100 pounds of live weight 
is fed each night and morning. I try to give 
variety and to vary the nature of the grain 
ration as well as the roughage ration at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. In warm weather 
1 wet and cut up forage and mix the wheat 
middlings with it. 


Light and Heavy Horses Tested 


I have tried small-sized farm stock, but to 
say they save feed by being small eaters is 
not true, My own experience is against this 
doctrine. One year two of my draft mares 
were late in foaling; my wheat being ready 
for the binder, I was forced to hire two small 
horses to go with a large gelding in harvest- 
ing the wheat. I weighed and fed so as to 
be. accurate and found in one week’s time 
that the light horses each lost about 30 
pounds and each consumed 2% pounds more 
of grain a day than the heavy horse required, 
while his weight remained the same through- 
out the harvest period. And in addition, the 
large horse was always quicker in the move. 
He was worked on the grain side of the 
binder, so he really had harder work to do 
than fhe other two. 

As a result of my rather intimate associa- 


tion with small and large horses picked up 


by my own experiments in watering, feeding 
and caring, I am firm in my belief in the large 
horse. So long as I live and am able to do 


“farm work, I shall keep only the best class of 


stock and the kind of stock suited to the work 
that I have to do. I shall give them plenty 
of feed, good shelter and grooming and T 
shall be satiSfied that with this treatmen‘ 
good stock will bring me good returns. 


MILLET MAKES MORE WHEAT 
. PROF THOMAS SHAW 


In the northwestern states it has been no- 
ticed that better crops of wheat can be grown, 
first, after millet cut for hay; and, second, 
after millet buried as a green crop. The in- 
crease in the wheat is usually marked. It is 
supposed to arise in part from the cleaning 
of the land by millet and in part from the 
humus which the millet roots and stubbles 
put into the land. If the millet is allowed 
to ripen, then the results seem to be adverse. 
The wheat yields are lowered. 

If the ground is disked after the millet is 
cut, when preparing it for the following crop, 
the yield does not seem to be so good as 
when it is plowed. The millet cren is an im- 


FIELD AND BARN 


portant one in the prairies of the west. It is 
more important in these relatively than in 
some othef areas. This is owing to the 
greater suitability of the soil. The growing 
of millet te increase the yields of wheat is 
quite common in the northwestern states, but 
those who grow it for such a use should not 
lose sight of the fact that this. only hastens 
the soil depletion in the absence of. ferti- 
lization. 


“ 


BELIEVES IN RED HOGS 
WILLIAM M. COOK, PREBLE COUNTY, 0 


I started raising Duroc-Jersey swine 12 
years ago. During this time i have been in 
schoo] three years besides managing the 
farm. At first I lacked money with which to 
build central hog houses for the early pigs, 
and we adopted the A-shaped coops fer far- 
Towing. These cost about $5 each and are 
very satisfactory. We lost a great many of 
our sows at first by what we had always been 
told was milk fever, but upon observation, 
found the pigs were in the habi of biting the 
mother as they sucked. After this discovery, 
we took to cutting off the upper and lower 
tusks with sharp nippers, and have lost aone 
since in that manner. The young pigs used 
to scour at weaning until we began feeding 
dry shorts which they have to eat slowly and 
chew well. 

My original choice of breed was due to 
early experience and the ease with which 
breeding stock couid be secured. I have con- 
tinued with this breed because I have more 
knowledge of it than of others. It is my 
opinion that the injurious effects of a heavy 
corn ration have not weakened their vitality, 
as is the case with the Poland-Chinas; which 
breed originated here. At present, I have 

73 head of Duroc-Jerseys. 

“At the head of this herd stands Ohio King, 
11398. After the sows are bred, he is given 
the freedom of the woods: but sometimes he 
is kept ina pen. When penned, he is always 
fed considerable bran or feed of that nature. 
The ten years’ average for spring pigs, far- 
rowed from about March 1 to September 15, 
has been 209 pounds. We do not keep old 
and mature sows crosse@ with a registered 
male which has headed a herd and has proven 
his ability. By this means we can keep the 
sire as long as he is strong and productive. 

We keep the sows fed well on bran, alfalfa 
chaff and grass, when possible, with a little 
corn. We do not change feed. at farrowing 
time. The pigs are tempted to eat dry shorts 
or middlings when two or three weeks old. 
At the age of six or eight weeks they are 
weaned, and fed ail the sorts they will eat 
and a little soaked shelled corn placed on 
biue grass. As soon as the grain is hard they 
are turned on a field of rye. In August they 
are turned on sweet corn; and finished on field 
corn either by hogging or jerking. Bran and 
shorts slop is fed daily with green corn after 
they are full of corn. 

As soon after being dropped as we can get to 
it, the pigs are caught and their tusks cut off. 
Shields are then placed around the pen so 
the mother cannot crush the pigs against the 
side of the pen, but we do not bother about 
this unless the mother is restless, which is 
seldom the case, when cooling food and ex- 
ercise have been given. A week or more will 
be lost unless the pigs have been taught to 
eat before weaning, and then dry shorts is 
the only feed we can feed freely. Instead of 
removing the pigs, we wean by removing the 
mothers. This we consider an important 
poiat, as the pigs fret as much for their ac- 





eustomed home as for their mothers. ‘nus 
we do not have to pen the pigs. 

When young sows are kept they farrow at 
about one year of age. The reason of this is 
that we want March pigs if possible, and we 
can do this and not stunt the sow. The 
A-shaped coops satisfactory for individual 
farrowing purposes are sledded to the woods 
facing the south in a protected place where 
the sows can sleep. They can always get 
some blue grass, and in addition to this, we 
give some corn. . 

When the weather is cold we give them a 
hot slop of bran and alfalfa chaff. They are 
given the freedom of the entire woods during 
the day. We aim to sell our pigs about the 
middie of October, shipping them to Cincin- 
nati, unless we can get within 30 or 35 cents 
of the top quotations. Recently we marketed 
38 spring pigs at five months of age, weighing 
200 pounds each. This was not done as 
cheaply as a longer feeding would have cost, 
however. 





FLINT CORN OF GOOD TYPE 


W. E. ELMENDORF, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 


Eight-row flint corn does best with us for 
the ears, ay it always matures unless under 
extraordinary circumstances. For silage I 
like Cuban Giant. The soil is a gravel, which 
being warm and readily drained, admits culti- 


. vation at any time. Rotation of clover, corn 


and oats is practiced. The clover is cut in 
full’ bloom and made into hay. The other is 
manured in the fall and winter as fast as 
manure is made, plowed in the spring and 
planted about June 1. Whenever possible, 
it is plowed in the fall for oats to be sown 
in the spring as early as the ground can be 
worked. Clover is again sown with the oats. 

For corn, the land is plowed and fitted by 
leveling with a plank clod crusher. This is 
harrowed with a spring-tooth harrow aS many 
times as necessary to get in proper condition. 
Abont the last of May or June 1, the rows 
are staked out 3 feet apart each way except 
for silage or soiling corn, when the seed is 
planted in drills. I use a drill planter with 
hill attachments. It was purchased four years 
ago for $85, and has always done excellent 
work at the rate of eight to ten acres a day 
My usual crop is five to ten acres. Generally, 
I save the flint corn seed, but buy the dent. ° 
From two to three bushels at $1.10 is enough 

‘Cultivation varies according to the season; 
usually it is deep, although the weeder is 
used at first. The cultivator is used three to 
six times between the rows until early July, 
when the crop is laid by until September !- 
15, when the stalks are cut by hand and 
shocked. Good yields run from 75 to 100 
bushels to the acre. Ali the corn we raise 
is fed on the farm to horses, cows, hogs and 
sheep. The stalks are shocked and carted 
to the barn as soon as cured; sometimes they 
are cut if too large to feed to cows. At husk- 
ing time, especially, good ears are selected, 
made into strings with the husks and hung in 
a cool, dry place from a rafter in barn or 
attic. 

The dent varieties generally fail to mature 
with us, as a rule, unless the season is espe- 
cially favorable. This is also trué of the 
large white flint kinds. From a small 4-cent 
trial package of Isbelle Sixty-Day Flint | 
planted 27 hills May 25. The stalks made 2 
fine growth, but did not mature until Septem- 
ber 1, or 97 days from date of planting. It 
was the finest corn I had ever raised. It 
yielded almost 1% bushels and nearly every 
year was fit for seed. 











erman Farming as Seen by a Yankee 


TRUCK FARMING 
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American Farmers Ahead of Their German Brothers—Taxes Exceedingly High--Little Profit in Tilling the 
Soil---Some Excellent Farmers--American Machinery Popular--Potatoes a Big Crop---Peculiar 
Cattle in South Germany---High Prices for Live Stock---By George Stark 


During a trip through Germany in July, 
August and September of 1908, I observed 
very carefully the methods and practices of 
farmers in the southern part of Germany. I 


expenses are paid. Originally, the estates 
were, no doubt, large; but the custom there 
is, that when the father dies, the land is di- 
vided equally among the children. In the 








concluded that American farmer, having 
about the same amount of capital invested, 
has by far the better of the bargain. This 
applies to conveniences at home and in the 


field, ahd he is decidedly ahead in money 
returns. Of course, there are exceptions, 
both here and there; but this comparison is 


made between the average intelligent farmer 
of the middle west and the same class in Ger- 
The conditions there are such that 
not much future before them. In 
pite of numerous inquiries I found only a 
few who had an ambition to do better 


many. 
there is 


Taxes Very Burdensome 


Taxes something awful. Every con- 
eivable thing is taxed. There are innumer- 
able “funds’’ to be supported, each requiring 
a large amount annually. I met one bright 
oung man, whose estate consisted of about 
5 parcels of one and two acres each, and ac- 
cording to values in that section worth about 
$8000 to $10,000. 


are 


He had modern American implements. His 
fields were cultivated intelligently and “he 
confessed that if he has a surplus of $250 at 
the end of the year he is lucky. Should a 
few head of stock die, he would actually lose 
money, and have his year’s work for nothing. 
He was, if anything, above the average. Many, 
many people have no surplus at all after their 


™ 











THRESHING GANG AT WORK. 


His stock was first class. - 





GERMAN HAY WAGON DRAWN BY COW 


course of years, 
ot separate parcels 


capi a8. Seed # naturally get 


pretty small 
and scattered. 
It is seldom 
that pieces are 
found of more 
than two acres. 
The 35 parcels 
mentioned were 
all separate. 
Some had been 
acquired by 
purchase. To an 
inquiry as to 
why trades 
were not made 
to bring more 
of the _ pieces 
together, the 
answer was that no one ever does anything 





100 pounds. They also carry heavy baskets 
on the head or push heavily loaded wheel- 
barrows. : 

Many of the farmers use oxen and cows for 
hauling, thus losing much time and also 
diminishing the milk yield. I found sections 
without a horse. Quite naturally, the land 
having been cropped for many years is se- 
riously depleted; making it necessary to use 
manure. Every pound of manure, solid and 
liquid, is saved and applied. Some men have 
seedbeds that are simply perfect. Others are 
abominable. One, I recall, was being seeded 
to rye with a seeding machine. The ground 
was so full of roots, weeds and trash that 
three men were trying to work the machine. 
One was driving the oxen, another guiding 
the machine on the lever, and the third 
walked behind with a fork to pull the trash 
from between the spouts. It would be inter- 
esting to see what kind of a stand of rye that 
fellow got. 


American Machines Numerous 


American mowing machines were quite 
plentiful, also seeders and some binders; but 





like that. The advantages that would accrue generally the latter were the old style, with 
are obvious, but it seems it can’t be done, a 4-foot cut, but not tying the bundles. The 
simply because raat 

no one else 


ever did it. 
Owing to the 
small plats, no 
one lives on his 
land. Instead, 
the people live 
in villages, 
scattered about 
one or two 
miles apart. 
They goto 
their work in 
the morning, 
returning for 
dinner, and re- 
peat in the af- 
ternoon. The 
time lost com- 
ing and going 
twice daily is a 
considerable 
item, especially 
if a field is a 
mile*- from home. The father, mother and 
children all work from morning till sundown, 
and quite frequently babies under one year 
are found play- 
ing in the grass 
or on a quilt at 
the edge of a 
field, while the 
mother is 
hard at work 
nearby. But 
they raise a 
hardy lot of 
kids. Young 
girls of 16 to 18 
years carry 
grain and green 
feed in big bas- 
| kets strapped to 
the back. These 
weigh at least 





GERMANS CUTTING WHEAT BY HAND 


prices of these implements were at least 25% 
higher than over here. Many of the farmers 
cut their small grain by hand and some also 
thresh by hand; but, as a rule, a separator is*® 
found in every section, the same as in the 
United States. These latter are German 
make, costing about $3000 for an outfit. They 
have no blower, the straw being piled up by 
endless chains on enormous stacks, two or 
three times as big as is customary here. 

The pay is according to number of bundles 
threshed. One owner of a thresher: said if 
he makes $12.50 a day of 14 or 15 hours, in- 
cluding his own and engineer’s time, he is 
doing very well. A whole lot depends on the 
efficiency of the crew that fs furnished by the 
crop owner. I examined several wheat yields. 
In every case the grain was very poor in color 
and formation and was full of weeds’ seeds, 
ete. In fact, it was so poor that many Ameri- 
can farmers would be ashamed of it. The 
straw grows about 3% feet high, but 
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DEATH TO HEAVES| NEWTON'S 


Veterinary 

Som Remely'h for me. “throes and 
= Troubles. It acts on 

see the Respirative and Digestive 


Coumne, their Nerve Supply and on 
Blood. 


ears in successful use proves 

ves, Coughs, Indigestion, 

.00 per can, at dealers, or sent direct prepaid. 
valuable information, endorsements, 


THE [NEWTON REMEDY CQ,, Toledo, Ohio 


ree of any nts, Rind coe totes 1 Sie heosite ore 


eA 3 SS eestot Tens of thousands of farmers, 
dhe owners of great city stabi stables, the race horse men, 


‘Tuttle’s Elixir 


distemper and Sounden. Also makes 

ve leg and op es 

a cents & a bottle at all dear- 
ao Tuttle’s Worm Powders, 

Condition Powders and Hoof Oint- 

ment on hand also. If not at your 

= we'll —_— by —< — 


aluablo Vete 
write for a = y: ott Tot 
Nga pntclen every horse 
- owner, 100-page {itustra ted 
guide trea, but it is worth doilars, 


4 Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 
60 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
eee 




















6000 U. S. Army McClellan 


9 Saddles 72” Srem- 


Sale, on change of regula- 
tion from black to russet 
leather coverings. Gennipe 


Rock Arsenal e 
trees, fine black leather 
covered with brass rings 
and mountings, coat and 
stirrup straps, raw hide 
cinch straps web cinch 
girth, large treed wood 
stirrups, in second hand, 
serviceable order. 
Strongest, Best and Easiest Rid- 
ing Saddle Made, For a lim- 
ited ae we offer these 
ne s es 
at the bar- $4.95 
ain priceot E A CH 
, or case lots. Our 292 
page illustrated catalog 
and supplement Ft he ll oe of our 
immense stock of Army and Navy Auction Sale Bar- 
gains mailed for 15 cents. (Stamps. ) 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 
501 Broadway, New York City. 





No matter how old the openia. dicots 


pow inme lame Ss Sr =; 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it ander our guarantee— money 

refunded If it Teom t make [= 

sound, Most eee cured pz % one = 
cation — occasions. Ww 

ar On res Bone Spavin, Ringbone an: 

Bidcbone, new new and ole monees slike. Not 

soft bunches. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Bost emish: and we send 
Free. foad it be befose on troak an any kind § 


92 pa: tra- 
Incsonges ta, horses ———¥ T= —% Ae 
FLEMING BROS., Chemie. 

@21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
‘wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


At Home or Traveling 
Prof. Jesse Beery is 
knowles to be the iat, 's 
man. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
| om, om ne pa and conquer- 
inghorsesof all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
maryelously successful 
+ methods to others. His sys- 

tem of Horse Training and 
Oolt Breaking opens up & 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its —e principles. 








Competent Horse — ners are in demand every- 
where. Peo. le gladl y $15. to $25 a head to have 
horses med, 


train cared of habite—to have colts 
A good trainer can always keep 


— to harness. 
stable full of horses. 
It you } love travel, here is a chance to see the 
ge a. ff ving exhibit ions and making large Seolte. 
be garpyiged to janes Bes . A ag it costs to 
get st into the Horse-Training 
Write and put . Beery wil sone cond 700 fo particn- 
lars and e book about horses—F° . Address 


Prof. Seuss Roary, Box 31. Pleasant Hill, Obte 


| ings underway. 


"down they 





FARMING FAR 


the kernels are very disappointing. 
Occasionally the wheat yield is so 
bad that American wheat is imported. 
Dealers and buyers say it is greatly 
superior, cleaner, firmer and bigger 
than the native kind. In the three 


months I saw no first-class apple or- 


chards. The majority of trees are 
very old and the fruit is small and 
wormy. Quite a few apple trees of 
18 to 20-inch diameter are to be 
found, and every apple, rotten or 
otherwise, no matter how small, is 
carefully gathered. A great many 
apples are imported from America. 

Corn is comparatively unknown. I 
did not see one field with ears. What 
little is grown is sown broadcast and 
fed green. Their season is like that 
of our central states. In May the 
ground is ready for anything and 
frost seldom comes before November. 
Sweet potatoes are unknown, and to- 
matoes are comparatively rare. In 
the cities they are to be ~ had, of 
course, but as a rule they hardly 
know what they are in the country. 

The first and foremost advantage is 
their uniformly good roads. They are 
great, and if we can ever get road- 
days one-half as good the joys and 
pleasure of living in the country will 
be increased a thousand-fold. They 
can, and do, haul more with one 
horse or a pair of cattle, than can 
be hauled with a four-horse team 
over our average road. Many good- 
sized American cities have streets 
and highways which are not as good 
or kept in as good repair. One who 
has not made a comparison, posi- 
tively cannot realize what a tremen- 
dous advantage such roadways give a 
community. The fact must not be 
forgotten, however, that this country 
has been settled for hundreds of 
years longer than the United States. 

Secondly, is the way they manage 
and conserve their, woodlots. But 
maybe we will get as careful as they 
are sooner than we expect. For every 
tree cut down, another is planted, 
and a forest or woodlot run on that 
principle is practically perpetual. 
There is always a series of new plant- 
I saw some plats of 
trees that had been renewed three 
times, the present growth consisting 
of 6 to 8-inch trees. Of course, this 
does not mean the very slow matur- 
ing species. But to gain such a re- 
sult, the brush and undergrowth 
must be cleaned out and kept out. 
Maybe, at one time, they were as 
careless of their woodlots as we are 
today, but when their supply ran 
introduced the present 
system 


The Draft Mare and Colt 


E. T, BOBBINS, IOWA 








The care of a work mare and her 
foal ig simple. After a few days’ rest 
on a half ration of grain she may- be 
gradually put to work again and her 
feed increased to as much as she will 
eat without suffering indigestion. A 
half day’s work the first two days is 
better for mare and foal than a sud- 
den return to work. The principal 
care now is to have the milk agree 
with the colt. 

The gradual inerease of feed and 
work and care not to overheat the 
mare will usually prevent the colt’s 
scouring... The colt will thrive better 
if kept in the barn during the day or 
else in a lot with a high board fence 


and allowed to run with the mare on 
pasture at night. A colt that follows 
in the field is an intolerable nuisance 
to the driver and does itself a great, 


and often ruinous injury by reason of 
excessive exercise. An ambitious colt 
will follow doggedly on, back and 


forth across the field, with drooping 
head and tottering steps, thoroughly 
tired. Such hard. work and rapid 


growth don’t go together. 
Put the Colt in the Barn 
If the colt is shut up at the barn 





‘AND NEAR 


both mare and colt soon become re- 
conciled to it and the colt . spends 





Calves.) Pa 








much of the time stretched out on the ty 
ground, sleeping and growing as any ~ ———__ B 
youngster should.. The mare will] LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
worry less and the colt be less apt to ona 2000 +: We teach you at home in V 
scour if allowed to nurse in the mid- an pencil ns Bo sciploae. with Joe is | 
dle of the forenoon and afternoon for = lare ree.” Detroit Vetori naty Dental far 
the first week at least; afterward they eas 
may be kept apart during the entire ae 
morning and afternoon. yr 4 % Pur mo 
It is neither a safe nor convenient 99 vad oO = ‘ ee 
plan to tie the colt to the fence in the American Ingot fron Roofing util 


field so as to have it handy for nurs- 
ing’ I have known several -colts that 


Guaranteed For 30 Years gs 


Without Painting _ 














choked themselves to death in un- The Only Guaranteed Metal rene on the plor 
accountable ways when left tied, even Se ae re Sen ane tate ing 
with a perfectly fitting halter. A colt THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. &, ELYRIA, ome] enc 
soon learns to help himself from the on 
mare’s feed box and from that time , ae 
on there need be little doubt that he FIX YOUR ROOF stru 
will be abundantly nourished. A sepa- has 
rate feed box just out of reach of the Se Per Square. =i: are. al’ ttt oe I to 
mare gives the colt more time and a | tron, steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof <a part 
4 ag ‘condition, and keep it in. perfect condition for hors 
better opportunity to eat. A-colt likes | 6&e per square per year. ¢ 
to eat while the mare eats and at the re Se. ca Satintacion oan es 
same time to be near her. 00 a toed or tener setendad, Dus ie ieee ~~ 


Spring or Fall Colis 
Most colts are born in the spring, 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11, Elyria, Ohi —_ 










































































low 
but there are some decided advan- ion 
tages in raising fall colts from mares ing 
that can be bred at that season. In The 
the corn.belt most mares breed freely fere} 
in the fall. The fcll colt comes at a old | 
time when heavy field work is not = <— . Pays 
pressing and during the cool fall < a 
weather the mare’s milk is less likely 
to disagree with the colt, even if she 
is worked hard. The colt has milk to 
help him thrive during the first win- 
ter, a time when most weaned colts 
suffer from ‘neglect, and when he is 
weaned after spring work gets heavy 
he has fresh grass to rely on. The 
mare giving milk, even if she is not 
worked in winter, must be well fed = 
to keep up both her flesh and her Pie serine Coon Ee AREATOn 
milk flow. keep 24 to 48 hours longer than any other 
method. Either rgnning water, ice water, well 
. 2 cis eT vem Rtg can be used, and it will cool the 
My Hot-Water Plant was installed milk tu two degrees of ihe medium used. The 
about two years ago in a new house. IMPROVED 
It cost me $250 complete. I use it 
to heat eight rooms, a bathroom, and MILK 
several halls. It has given the best COOLER-AERATOR 
of satisfaction, because of its cleanli- 9 requires no attention. Simple in 
ness, economy, safety, and the ease weepeey tn gy 
with which it is,operated. I pay out y catalogue, telling how to 
about $95 a year for anthracite coal. y \\ secure one on trial. 
Whether or not country people should i), Cn ee 
install a plant depends upon their Y N.Y. 
circumstances. For a small family, aaa 
which cannot afford at least $90 a 
year for fuel, stoves are best. In 
most cases only a few rooms really di I 
: : isca 
have to be heated. By using stoves 
and confining the heat’ to _ these Pewh seen _ fank 
rooms, the cost for fuel will be much ica tran ee the fr 
less.—[H. M. Klemer,, Minnesota. Padems’ Rapid tank; 
asieiiaiiies Lump Jaw Cure Worn- 
Just from the Nursery—tThe first y a ee gine; 
things to examine in the new tree are che worss enses Of binder 
the body and the white, fibrous roots. Seodian nb cnae ani aaa ed. square 
If these -are seriously injured, there fers no inconvenience. WRITTEN guar- of the 
is no life in the tree. In many in- G09 WIE each bette. BS the ju 
stances.the roots are so dry that the REMOV-ALL Beste,’ aa machi: 
fibers will not start on them, and in for Spavins, Cutsonh timed Ree 875. 
another case the top or body may be Korey mituect coving nncehairror bla cast t 
injured, so that the roots are incapa-: Endorsed by huncreds of horse- The 
ble of producing a healthy growth ten and bresiers. Sut. Sidteanatn pring. 
of tree. In the spring, when the trees ace a trial a 
start to grow, the minute the body be- —_—_———* What I 
gins to grow ‘the fibers begin to start that m 
on the root. A root that is injured by FOR mlEW LOW DOWi== farm t 
the heat or frost will not grow. It} THIS AMERICAN CREAM Toad. 
matters little how healthy a tree body Machi 
you may have, if the roots sre in- B75 SEPARATOR ve p 


jured, the tree will fail to graw.— | ej 
[Benton Gebhard, Michigan. 
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In growing potatoes I plow the 
ground deeply in the spring and har- 
row thoroughly and finish with a 
smoothing harrow. I plant late for 
a heavy crop, as there is less danger 
from drouth at the critical tin-e of 
blossoming. I plant May 25 to June 
15. I use a horse planter, putting in 
1200 pounds fertilizer in the drill, 
and sometimes cultivating in enough 
more after the plants are up to make 
one ton to the acre. The seed is| 
dropped 14 inches apart in the drills 


and ‘the rows 3 feet apart.—[C. W. | ca ie 7-4 + el. “en 
Henking, Franklin County, Me. | AMERICAN SEPARATOR igo oa 
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Plowing by Motor Power 


B. F. KEAN, ONTARIO COUNTY, JN Y 





While the steam plow of the west 
js being used in a practical manner, 
farming by the use of motor power in 
eastern states has as yet been little 
tried Some experiences with auto- 
mobiles for farm purposes have suf- 
ficiently interested their owners to 
utilize them for many purposes, and 
gasoline engines have been used in 
ways, but for field work, like 
plowing or harrowing, little or noth- 
ing has been attempted, My experi- 
ence with motor plowing has been 
satisfactory, although in a small way. 

During the past summer I _ con- 
structed at home a plow engine that 
has done its work very. satisfactorily. 
Itook from an old binder gearing and 
and attached these to a five- 


many 


Keeping Swime Healthy 
W. J. HARTUNG, IOWA 


To fit a bunch of hogs economically 


for market a man must be on the! 
lookout always, as the unexpected is 
always liable to happen. 


had access to shade and water. At all 
times one must be on the lookout for 
worms, as worms cause a 
amount of trouble with hogs. Be 
sure to keep hogs off .feed from 12 
to 24 hours before feeding worm med- 
icine, as your money will be thrown 
away if fed on a full stomach. Give 
the hogs a mild physic after feeding 
worm medicine to expel the worms, 
and be sure to have plenty of trough 
room where you feed it, so all hogs 
get their portion. If this doesn’t get 
the worms with a couple of doses it 











arts, 
te -power engine, vertical, single won’t be necessary to buy any worm 
cylinder, two-cylinder type: The engine medicine sold by any agent at a long 
weighs 390 pounds, and the. whole ma- price, as it won’t do any good. This | 
chine complete 2400 pounds. The pic- has been my experience. 
ture shows the machine hitched to a Another enemy that we should be 
plow, turning heavy pasture land sod 7 ,on the lookout for is lice, as very few 
inches deep and 1 foot wide, and mov- hogs will thrive and feed out eco- 
ing at the rate of two acres a day. nomically with théir backs covered 
The drivers, chaihs, sprockets, dif- with lice. There are numerous good 
ferential gear, etc, are all, from an dips offered for this purpose, but my 
old Osborne machine. The ~cooling favorite dip is crude oil, and I think 
« 
A HOMEMADE MOTOR PLOW 
It turns two acres a day, and was made from the odds and ends of 
discarded machinery lying about the farm at a cost of $75. 
fank (upright cylinder), shown on _ the only thing to use, as it kills the 
the front end, is an old kitchen water nits as well as Mr Louse, -is not at 
lank; the steering gear that of an old, all injurious to the hog or his eyes, | 
Worn-out Stevens traction steam en- and is far.cheaper than the ready- 
gine; the front wheels common made dips. 
binder truck wheels, with % -inch It does not require a great lot of | 
Muare bands shrunk around centers oil to dip with. When you get ready 
of the face. By using materials from to dip your hogs you will fill your | 


the junk heap we got up the whole 


machine, aside from engine, for about 
5. 1 did not have a single piece 
fast to order. 

The machine was completed last 
ring, and it has been given a good 
trial during the past summer. From 
What I have seen it do. I am confident 
that motor power can be used on the 
farm to as good advantage as on the 
toad. I am now planning to build a 
Machine of double the power, and 
have pur. hased a two-cylinder engine 
of the same kind for the purpose. A 
five-horse power engine will pull a@ 
mow, Dut it is hardly: strong enough 
“or drawing harrows on soft plowed 
land, as about one-quarter more 
Power is required on such footing. I 
belie e the time is not far off when 
this kind of power can be used to 
Sreat ad 


vantage on the farm. 





— Increase of 50 cents per 100 
— in the initial cost of calves 
Wires an increase of 28 to $1 cents 


teeing price per 100 pounds for a 
— hs feeding period. On year- 
en a two-year-olds the same in- 
o ~r im cost would be balaneed by 

‘crease ef 84 to 36 cents im the 
Gelling 


rice 





tank within 8 or 4 inches of where 
you always filled it with water, and 
then put in 3 or 4 inches of oil on the 
top, as the oil rises to the top always. 
The hog goes down through the oil 
and comes out oiled all over. No one 
ean afford to feed even cheap corn 
to liee, and lice live on the very sub- 
stance of the hog. They do not eat 
the flesh, but they drink the blood 


from which the flesh is formed. Much | 
less can a farmer feed 65-cent corn | 


to an innumerable herd of vermin and 
dead-beat boarders. 


> 





I Have a Well-Ventilated Stable | 


which is kept very neat, especially 
around milking time. I am also very 
particular about the icing of the milk 
and the care of separator and churn. 
My eight young cows make about 30 
pounds butter a week, but do not get 
more feed than they pick up in good 
pasture.. The butter is packed in five 
and ten-pound packages and sold to 
private customers. As my cows are 
Jerseys, I do not need to use any com- 
mercial coloring.—[Mrs C. E. Bryant, 
Chemung County, N Y. 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 





I have never | 
lost a pig by. heat where they have ' 


great | 


POWER ” “THE FARM 





ip Your Horses in the Spring 


look better, fee! better and do better work—Ciip 
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the time. 
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it back at our ex 
CHICAGO FLEXIB 


cuipping ban that ioe tae ies last you onl 
Every gear in this machine is 







machine m 


out side by side wi! 





. we will re 
IMPANY, 


With the Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping Machine 


ing machine made, Donct buy a frail, myn Rp gay ee 
&@ season or two, and give trouble all 
cut from solid steel bar and made file 
hard. They all run in an oil bath, so friction and wear are practi- 
cally done away with. It turns easier. clips faster, and lasts lo 
than any other clipping 


We Guarantee it for Twenty-Five Years 
whee | all com sot, only $7.50. Get it from your dealer or send $2.00 
Cc. b: D. forbalance. Write for our big free catalog. 
any other machine on t 
three times as much, send 
every cent you paid. Send today. 

225 Ontario 











St., Chicago 














No. yo PRR wn 
Sells at retail for $65. Easy 
riding, stylish and very dur- 
able. We defy competition 
with it. 





No. 290--Buckboard 
Retailers ask $70 for its 
equal. Our own pattern, 
strongly made, easiest rider 
known, and a general favorite. 











BUY A NEW YORK STATE WAGON 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We make the best New York State Standard quality Wagons and sell 


them direct from factory to users at 


Wholesale Prices 


You save all dealer's and jobber's 
profits and obtain our binding guar- 
antee for one year from date of 
purchase 


No Money in Advance 

Any wagon will be shipped to 
you for free examination! and 
approval. No deposit or references 
required, 


Safe Delivery Guaranieed 


You take no risk whatever. 
Every wagon will reach you in per- 
fect condition, or it can be returned 
to us at our expense. 


Send For Catalogue 


Showing 150 styles of wagons 
and 50 styles of Hamess. Every 
approved pattern is shown at a wide 
range of prices. 














No. 118--Top Buggy 
Fully as as retails for 
$70. Wil give years of serv- 
ice, nicely finished, and a 


bargain. 





No. 350--Handy Wagon 
Removable seats, very strong, 
and one of our best selli 

styles, Can't be duplicated 
anywhere for less than $65. 





ROCHESTER VEHICLE COMPANY, 372 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Milk! 


Buffalo Gluten is all corn. Cows take to it. 


More Milk! 


That is the only test of a feed worth considering. Low- 
priced feed is too dear if it doesn’t make milk. 

This is the beauty of Buffalo Gluten Feed. Jt can be fed continu- 
ously with a larger flow of milk than any other dairy feed. 


It is highly digestible. 


It has a 


ght actual protein analysis than any other feed. We have stacks of letters from 
» dairymen and-farmers who are using 

Buffalo Gluten (some of them have used 

it for twenty-five years) telling us that they 
get more milk and a greater net profit from 


each cow with 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


than with any other. 
what some of your neighbors say of it, 
write us, 


If you want to know 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Save 20 Per Sheep = toy stover sierng uactne $9.78 


If you have but five sheep it will pay you to own this wonderful 
ing machine. It does not cut or bead. sheep like a Sees ae and gets 
one over more wool t a of wool eas: 

and quickly. WE GU 2s YEARS. ‘Al geare 4 


solid metal, not cast;all sooner eaiae are file pare pndies are ground 

shed, and the driving mechanism in enclosed from dust and 
“in ofl. 95 per cent of all the shearing machines used in 
the world are Stewart patents. Send $2.00 with your order and we will 
ship C. O. D. for the balance, VALUABLE “How to > Shear 
Sheep,” by the champion shearer of the world, will interest you. 
Send Bye free copy and our big new catalogte showing the largest 
. line of shearing machines on earth. It will pay you. today, 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.,--2:: ortars st, Chicage 











One man with a Louden Litt 
on Louden overhead steel track 4 — aa 
clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would take without it. That’s uden econ- 
omy. On every up-to-date farm—your farm 
—the Louden Lifter Carrier and steel track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one door 
ae at other, and in this way no switch is needed. 
Manure loaded direct on wagon or spreader —its 
full fertilizing value thus saved. 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized steel—wear for years; 
have supeoves worm gear—1! pound on chain lifts 40 

im box; box stands at any elevation — raised 
or lowered —_ distance up to 25 fest; have many 


ntages not Sound in other makes. 
ook on manure =e, 


Send soday 1 for valuable free 
and catalog of a 8 and litter carriers, sanitary stee. 
stalls, cow stanchions, etc., for modern barns. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


628 Broadway, Fairticid, lowa 








To Get More Horse Power 


You must feed a muscle-making ration like Sterling Stock Feed. It 
is a concentrated ration—ready to feed—made from the very best grades 
of corn, oats and barley, finely ground and correctly proportioned so 
as to form a perfectly balanced ration. When you feed Sterling 
to your horses you give them a ration that makes strong muscles, 
rich blood and endurance. They will do more work—do harder work 
and at the same time maintain excellent condition. It makes sleek 
coats, loose skin, good life and action, 


Sterlin 


does this cheaper than you can do it with whole grain because it 

contains the right amount of nutrition in the easiest form to assimilate 

making a ration that is all digestible and perfectly balanced. For 

cattle, sheep and hogs it produces wonderful results because it is es- 

pone’. adapted to making blood, bone and fat. A test tells best—try 
At dealers. If yours can’t supply you write to us, 


The GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept.. Chieage 








Always Mention 2 writing any of our adver 
tisers. You will yet avery 
This Journal 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 





Inquiries have been made as to es- 
timating weight of cattle by girth. 
Weigh them. But the accompanying 
tables are given as a guide for those 
who wish to use the figures. For cat- 
tle of a girth of 5 to 7 feet allow 23 
pounds to the superficial foot. For a 
girth of 7 to 9 feet allow 31 pounds 
to the superficial foot. For small cat- 
tle and calves of a girth 3 to 6 feet 
allow 16 pounds to the cubic foot. For 
pigs, sheep and animals measuring 
less than 3 feet girth aliow 11 pounds 
to the superficial foot. 

The following is the estallished sys- 
tem respecting measurement and 
weight of cattle: Measure the girth 
in inches back of the shoulder, and 
the length in inches from the square 
of the buttock to a point even with 
the point of the shoulder blade. Mul- 
tiply the girth by the length, and di- 
vide the product by 144 for the super- 
ficial. feet, and then multiply the 
superficial feet by the number of 
pounds allowed as for cattle of vari- 
ous girth, and the product will be the 
number of pounds of beef, veal or 
pork in the four-quarters of the ani- 
mal. 

Table of Live Stock Weights 


: Renton’s Gary's 

Girth Length table, Ibs table, tbs 
5.ft 0 in 3 ft 6 in 24 patsy 
5 ft 0 in 4 ft 0 in 34 324 
5 ft 6 in 3 ft 9 in 378 378 
5 ft 6 in 4 ft @ in 380 383 
6 ft 0 in 4 ft 6 im 430 433 
6 ft 0 in 5 ft 0 in 603 602 
6 ft 6 in 4 ft 6 in 639 EN 
6 ft 6 in 4 ft 9 in 672 672 
7 ft 0 in 5 ft 6 in 902 903 
7 ft 0 in 6 ft 0 in 985 983 
8 ft 0 in 6 ft 6 in 1,394 1,398 
8 ft 0 in Seatek ee 1,503 1,504 





Attaining Success with Swine 


At the recent meeting of the Wis- 
consin state board, of agriculture, 
John L. Tormey -discussed Practical 
swine production in a very interesting 
manner. Knowledge of market classi- 
fication is essential to the successful 
producer of swine, said Mr Tormey. 
He should know how hogs are classed 


in the market and the relative de- 


mand for each class. This knowledge 
will aid him in choosing that class of 
pork which can be most profitabiy 
produced under the circumstances 
which limit him. : 

The successful swine producer must 
early fall upon some type and breed 
and stick to that type and breed, if 
he wishes to get the steadiest re- 
turns from his swine production. By 
breeding either pure breds or higgh 
grades of some particular breed, he 
can almost bank upon a consistent 
and constant profit. An out-cross is 
always dangerous. Although  in- 
creased litters are often the result, we 
sacrifice quality and type—the two 
important factors in determining 
market values. Then again we often 
find that with our second out-cross 
we obtain almost a nondescript and 
all our efforts at grading have 
availed us nothing. 

Indorses Co-operative Effort 

Co-operation among farmers was 
strongly advocated by Mr Tormey in 
the matter of marketing hogs, He 
maintained that the better method of 
marketing is for the farmer, if he has 
enough hogs for a load, and if not, 
for a number of farmers to co-operate 
—pool their interests and ship on their 
own responsibility and accompany the 
shipment. Of course, we admit that 
the shipper or the middleman does 
not get rich at his business, but year 
in and year out, the producer will 
win out with a little mdre money if 
he markets his own hogs. Not only 
that, it places the farmer upon a 
plane with a man of the world, takes 
him away from home, which is often 


a good thing. He has the opportunity 
of seeing what other men are doing, 
gets new ideas as to doing things, anq 
above all, he gets an idea of the sys. 
tem of classifying his product and 
gets some wisdom as to what his 
product is really worth. 

Hog raising was given to the farm. 
er, 1, a quick cost return for the 


feed consumed without robbing the 


farm of the constituents necessary tg 
maintain fertility; 2, the highes 
return on labor and capital investeg 
in any branch of the live stock jp. 
dustry; 3, a connection betwee, 
the farm and the large markets, mak- 
ing the hog raising industry an jp. 
dustry calling for skill and thought 


An Ewe That Paid Her Way 


C. W. HENDRICKS, MUSCATINE COUNTY, & 








On my father’s farm, in Muscating 
county, we once raised a remarkable 
little Shropshire ewe that was some- 
thing of a curiosity te us as a money- 
maker. The particular ewe was pur- 
chased in a flock of 40 recorded ewes 
from W. T. Gentle of Fulton county, 
tll. She was bought in the winter of 
1898, and was carrying her first lamb, 
being but a shearling. 

This ewe was without question 
smooth and conformed as close to the 
ideal type of today as any ewe could, 
having but one fault, a lack of size, 
She weighed 105 pounds when in high 
condition. Her color markings were 
almost perfect. 

Her First Lambs 

When she was due to lamb the flock 
increased two, both being ram lambs 
From the very first the lambs were 
strong, hearty and ate ground feed 
and oats at a very early age. Thess 
two lambs were watched very closely; 
first, because their mother was very 
small, but of high type; and second, 
the lambs had been given to the baby 
of the family, he being but eight 
years old. When June came around 
these lambs were among the best, 
and for this reason were put into s 
separate pasture, with their mother, 
along with some others which wef 
to be fit for show purposes. 

In the fall of 1899 both rams were 
shown four times, and in every casé 
teok both first and second places 
In one particular class there were # 
entries. Soon after the county fais 
were over both lambs were sold for 
$50 and shipped to Wapello, Ia. From 
this time on the baby had a bank 
account. ~ 
Subsequent Performances 

The following year she had anotef 
pair, an ewe and a ram. The ewe 
was kept ih the flock for breeding 
purposes. She conformed very closely 
to the type of her mother, except that 
she was a little over 40 pounds] 
heavier. The ram was kept until s 
shearling and sold for $50, going west 
to head a flock. These lambs al# 
won a few premiums. 

In 1900 the little ewe had a single) 
lamb by an English imported Shror 
shire ram. This offspring sur 
the others by a very high score. 5® 
had the same defects of wool as be 
mother, but was much better woolel 

The little Shropshire ewe was kill 
by the dogs about three weeks afte 
the best lamb that she had ever Pre 
duced had: been sold. But yet re 
paid her way and had made 4 
profit for her owner; she had ye 
“$15, laid down at Bayfield, Ia. She 
produced three rams, which sold for 
$100, one ewe which. sold for 
and one that we kept for b 
purposes and valued at $25. The 
value of her lambs was $155, 4 
return from a $15 investment. 








AS First Prize Calves 
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Vigor in the Flock 


E. LEWIS, GREENBRIER COUNTY, W VA 
Some breeds are adapted to a very 
ide nange of conditions, others to 
a comparatively narrow range, but 
there is little difference between 
breeds in constitution and vigor s» 
jong aS each breed is in the environ- 
ment to which it is adapted. When 
any breed is under its proper condi- 
tions, it is not exposed to cold, heat 
or wet to a greater degree than it 
in stand without much suffering and 
always well nourished. 











Constitution is an inherited char- 
acteristic, one that is born with the 
animal Just as in many other mat- 


ters in breeding, not all the condi- 
tions. affecting it are known, but it is 
as certainly transmitted from parent 
to offspring as any other trait. So 
that it is important that the progeny 
of only such animals as have good 
constitutions be retained in the flock; 
and not all of them, for thére is 
variation in this particular as in all 
others, and parents of strong con- 
stitution sometimes have weak off- 
spring,-so that the evidences of goo1 
constitution should be required in the 
individuals themselves as well .as° in 
the ancestry .of those that are to be 
retained as breeders. 

However good the constitution of a 
sheep may be, it cannot retain its 
vigor unless it be well fed. A hungry 
flock will not-long be-a healthy flock, 
nor will it retain its hedith and vigor 
if it be exposed to climatic condi- 
tions that are much more severe than 
those to which the -breed- has been 
accustomed. The’ breed - -must. “he 


THE FLOCK MASTER 


adapted to the environment if it is 
to be vigorous. Probably the most 
common mistake of the sheep men 
‘of West Virginia and other states is 
the attempt to keep high grade or 
pure-bréd sheep under the conditions 
of feed and Shelter adapted only to 
low grades or scrubs. An improve- 
ment in blood calls for a correspond- 
ing improvement in keeping. 

Having the right breed for the en- 
vironment, or else making the 
environment suit the chosen breed— 
having individuals of good constitu- 
tion to start with, and subjecting to 
a rigorous inspection all additions to 
the flock, there is yet one very im- 
portant point in maintaining the 
vigor of the flock. That is culling. 
Some sheep have at times all the out- 
ward marks of a good constitution 
that do not really have it. Such may 


be allowed to enter the flock, and 
they will soon begin to show their 
weakness: Every sheep will break 









down from old page and lose viger 
and become ogee ay or succumb 
to disease, at some time. 

The period of usefulness. of good 
sheep varies much with the breed, 
and varies much with individuals of 
the same breed... Seme become un- 
profitable at three or four years of 
age, others at ten or 12 or even older. 
Whenever a sheep begins to show . 
signs of weakness, evidence of @is- 
g@ase, or lack of) thrift and vigor, ft 
should be removed from the flock. 
“All is lost that is poured into a 
cracked dish,” all is lost that is put 
into an unthrifty sheep—worse than 
lost often, for a diseased sheep may 
do a great damage to the flock, and 
when one loses thrift it loses its 
natural power to resist disease. 
Nature has marked such a one for 
destruction, and the shepherd should 
forest all nature by disposing of it. 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 








tna Galloway Line of Spreaders 101: 70%. 
Which One May | Send to Your Farm—for a Month’s Free Trial? 





Goes In 


And Out 
The 
Other 


'M most too busy these days, taking care of my own 
business keeping the factories running night and day to 
manufacture goods enough to fill my orders, to pay 


Much attention to what my competitors are sa’ 
me and the machines I make. 


s Saying 





tell px 
tory—seila machine we can’t get repaired, etc.?” 


» <4 


teed d 


~ 
00 proposition and price—and let it go at that. 


inyway. 


ve known farmers long enough—having been one my- 
self—to know that they'll find out the truth about most pro- 


Dositions 


: -and whenthey do find it ont, they’re usually for 
I’m banking on their finding 

matter what other agents or dealers may say “Ig G 
illoway does everything he says he’ll do—and has 


} lant 


hat’s told the truth. 


Cverything he claims he has, 
Jus tto show yc 


pep 1¢ he refers to in this letter, or who wants to know 
a more about the success this farmer has made with 
~, nachine; just write to him. I can furnish you hun- 
reds of j and 


' just such letters if you’d like to see 
You can write to them all. 


Here’s the letter in the next column: 


, a | 


YU Ys ey A Kets "YN 


ONLY roe 


That’s My Price Prema 


yin der can make. It 
oe oing good work. J like it Ane- Phave had one 





. Life’s most too short to 

other about them—I suppose they want to make a living 
too—but every fay letters come to me from my good farmer 
fri Galloway, it’s high time for you to do some 
Why don’t you get after these agents and dealers 
ag other lines and make them climb a tree when they 
ple that you’re not a manufacturer—haven’ t @ fac- 


ell, maybe ’twould be a good plan—but I’ve got them 
They can’t beat my price nor my proposi- 

nd they knowit—and they’re up a tree as to what 
“sol? m just going to keep on keeping them up a tree 


x. u how one’man has found it out, I’m 
Printing here aletter from one of my customers. 
any farmer who wants to know the name of the 


/ i 
es La 


: pis < 


2TTNS = : 


“Wm. m. Gatiowny Oy. 





ae me bps tie a 





own Galloway Spreaders. 


spreader I have yet seen. 





G. A. Entz, Ne 


I'ma manufacttrer. 


factories. 


about 


O. K.- on it. 


here I’d like to have you do this: 


we get square treatment from him?” 


The bank will reply—it won’t cost you a cent—and then 
I'll leave it to you as to whether you are satisfied or not 
If you don’t want to send the tele- 
gram, just write the editor of any farm paper in which you 
see my advertisement—write to the editor of this paper and 
If he doesn’t tell you_that 
om. m a ap en pay poss Spreader of someone else. If he 

right—and he will—why 
But that’s for you to decide. 
WM. GALLOWAY. 


I'd like when you get the reply. 
ask him these same questions. 


- ‘ov I’m 
$40.00 to $05.00 on a Spreader? 


p12. not trade. They 
hard to get it out of the Se Iie good enough 
@ comm 


misiened) Mi Miller Marshfield, Mo., Feb. 15, 1909. 

I gethundreds of letters like that. Nowit won't 
take but a few minutes of your time—why not write 
to Milier? Or write to any of these farmers who 
Ask them the mames of 
other spreaders named by them in comparison with 


Hans M. Johnson, Parkstone, M’ 
—“] —— not trade my Galloway for any 612% 


oer! ory El ay oom. a a used 
85 machine.’ Couldn’t think of ehang- 
ing even é =e for phn e aiiower.” 
wton, Kans., writes—“It spreads 
evenly any kind of manure with two horses as good 
as any 6125 spreader with four. 
Theo. Manke, Lawrence Nebr., writes —“I can 
haul as much mazure with it as any $125 spreader.” 


I own and operate three big 
e make every Manure Spreader we sell—you 
can always get repairs from us (whichyou seldom need; it’s 
so simple not one-tenth of one per cent, or one in every 
thousand needs repairs; that’s our record). We make every 
Gasoline Engine we sell—you can always get repairs from 
us quick. We sell direct from factory to user—and there's 
absolutely no reason for a farmer, on an ordinary sized 
farm, to buy a larger machine for spreading his manure 
than the one I sell for $59.50 that will fit any wagon or truck 
you have—freight paid anywhere East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If he wants to spend more money and have his —_ 
tal lying round idle, tied up in a bigger machine than 
needs, that’s his business—but.he doesn’t need to do it. 
That’s what 20,000 farmers tell me who have stamped their 


This I guarantee—If he’ll put a Galloway right alongside 
any other machine made he’ll find out that I’ve told the 
truth. Butifyou’ve heard agents for other machines talk, 
or have the least doubtin your mind about my business 
Just senfl a telegram 
like this to the Blackhawk National Bank, Waterloo, lowa: 
alloway all right? Does he have big factories? Will 


Vea 7 7G 


RIEFLY: E 


money in big crops. 


‘or the Mr. Miller the ny. 
ihe said I was wasting e with machine— well as I know it. 
that it was “too Hess. should send i8 beck and , There are so many 
an agen ‘or 





a few of them—Top 


most valuable implement he can own. 
make him more mone 
he can own—it will make his land pay him from §10 to $30 





“lin. 


lle aN 


Why You Should Own a Manure 
Spreader—and Why it Should 
Be a Galloway 


farmer should own a Manure Spreader. 


It's the 
It’s the best investment he 
than any other implement 
an acre more 


progressive er knows this just as 


ways of Lmry! a Manure Spreader—more than I 

can tell you in this adroertioonsent—ote 

ss after your corn is up—cultivate manure 

with the first cultivation—it will 

your pasture, hay land or any crop you raise, and it will make you more 

on farmer money than anything you can do on your farm. Keep 
Spreader busy—the manure pile willearn you big dividends if you spread 

it over your land—not a cent if tanding in the pile. 


Why You Should Buy a Galloway 


—Because it will do all that any other machine will do that’s sold for 
twice its price, and it’s even better. 


tell them in my big Book. Here’s 

under 
increase your crop 25 to 40%. Top dress 
our Manure 


you leave it s 


$59.50 invested in a Galloway & Ra 
achine, 


as valuable to you as §100 or more invested in any other m: 


inn., writes me 


price on one based on a 
station. 
yes on one. 


First. 


refund all your money. 


for the book today. 


not save from 


investment for the money 


guarantee, and this I prove. 

My plan of selling the Galloway is direct from the factory. 

Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in the world—My 
has made it—Save dealer, jobber and catalog house profit. No onal 
as I make on this high grade spreader has ever been made before in all 
manure spreader history. Here’s the secret and reason: I make you a 
25,000 quantity, and pay the freight right to your 
I could not make ree a better price on 25,000 than I am m 
You only pay 

ased on this enormous quantity. Every farmer in America 
and might just as well have a first-class Manure Spreader w 
get in on a wholesale quantity deal of this kind on only one machine, 

It’s better to have a transaction of this kind direct with the factory— 
you can always get in touch with us quick and quickly take care of you in 
every particular—much more quickly and more satisfactorily than the 
old roundabout method through the agent and the dealer. This I guarantee, 

Here’s my great Money-Back Offer: 
Ifitisn’t satisfactory then, send it back and get your money back. 
Or try my Spreader for a full twelve months. Paying 
oe have spent for it—just send it back and I'll 


or actual mnaterial, labor and one small profit. 
an afford 
en he can 


Try my Spreader for 30 Days 
If it isn’ta big 


body can do any more than this—nobody can 


make you a fairer proposition than ~r Remember, my new Roller Feed 
has revolutionized manure 5 


Get My Big Free Book 


This is all I can say this time—but I wish you would write for m 
Free Book. This book tells you all about my five sizes of Mach 
of them sold direct from factory— saving you at least 30 to 40 per cent out 
of every dollar of your Spreader money. Will you get this book? Will 
you read the testimonials 
—without being influenced by any agent or salesman, or by ine—whether 
or not my proposition is a good one? I'll abide by;your decision. Write 


Will you prove to yourself—in your own way 


President 
wi. GALLOWAY COMPANY. 


639 GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, sQOWA 
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Butter Making for Profit 


BR. L. SHUFORD, CATAWBA COUNTY, N © 

To make butter profitable on the 
farm, as well as in the larger dairy, 
we must first have good cows. Every 
manufacturer of goods on the mar- 
ket knows that in order to make the 
most profit he has to have the very 
test machine possible for that busi- 
hess, and it must be kept in the best 
running condition. Constitutidnal 
vigor in a dairy cow, the machine that 
we have on the farm for doing this 
dairy work, is something that we can- 
not pour into an animal with a bottle; 
it has to be bred in her and fed into 
her. What are some of the first steps 
in breeding animals to secure this 
constitutional vigor we desire and 
must have to make the most out of 
eur business? 

First, breeding from nothing but 
strictly healthy animals. We do not 
want anything but strictly healthy 
dairy cows to raise dairy stock from. 


After we have healthy cows we 
should know their capacity. Every- 
thing should be measured by its 


capacity for work, or, in case of the 
cow, by her production. A man is 
paid, or ought to be paid, for his 
ability to work, either with his mind 
or muscle. The value of a race horse 
is measured by his record. The value 
of the dairy cow depends upon her 
capacity to produce butter and milk 
at a profit. So the first thing we 
ought to do is to use the scales and 
Babcock test and find out whether 
old Brindle is paying or not. 
Good Cows Back of Profit 

If we were dairying for fun it might 
be all right not to know this, but if 
for business we must use business 
methods. It is not enough to know 
that a cow gives a paiifui of milk 
when she is fresh; we want to know 
what she produces in a year. To 


‘THE BUTTER COW 


make butter profitable on the farm it 
is very important. to. know. - these 
things, because the small dairyman 
will have to breed and raise his cows, 
and if he acts wisely there is no rea- 
son why he cannot breed as good or 
even better than the larger breeder, 
as he can give the herd his personal 
supervision, while the large breeder 
has to depend upon hired help, which, 
in most cases, will not take the in- 
terest that the owner would. I have 
been asked often whether or not a 
mule colt could not be raised to ma- 
turity as cheaply as a cow. My an- 
swer to this is, it probably can be, 
but why not raise a cow that will 
bring as much as a mule? This I 
have tried, and believe I have suc- 
ceeded in doing. ‘ 

To get the most profit out of but- 
ter on the farm it is necessary to do it 
in a co-operative way. Get several of 
your neighbors interested. This is 
particularly necessary when the mar- 
ket is not convenient and the product 
has to be shipped, as it is rather ex- 
pensive to ship a small amount often, 
which it is very necessary to do in 
order to get the best price. By com- 
bining the shipments the cost éan be 
very much reduced, as each can do 
this in turn. 

We shall first have to get more 
people interested in keeping cows, but 
with the hand separator and proper 
handling of the cream, there is no 
reason why we cannot make just as 
good butter, or even better, on the 
farm. If we try to learn and have 
conditions right, we can be sure to 
tirn out the best product. Our peo- 
ple should be ed-cated to make a 
better quality of butter, as.this will 
greatly increase the consumption. 
When there is a lot of inferior but- 
ter on the market people use but lit- 
tle of it. I was once told by one of 
my customers that the only objection 
he had to my butter was “that it,took 


too much of it,” that he used double 
the amount he did of cheap butter. 
However, this man is still buying the 
best butter he can get for family use 
and paying the -difference in price. 


Co-operation in Breeding Urged 


Co-operation with your ncighbors 
will also greatly help in breeding up 
better dairy cattle. By co-operating 
we can buy the best sires and change 
our breeding without so much ex- 
pense. -I think every dairyman, it 
matters not how small his -business, 
should make an effort to breed regis- 
tered stock, as it does not cost any 
more to raise them, and when he has 
a surplus there is so much more 
profit in what he sells. 

One among the most noted Jersey 
breeders in America today is a man 
who only keeps 18 to 20 cows: He has 
bred and developed some among the 
largest producers. On the island of 
Jersey the breed has been developed 
by small dairymen through co-opera- 
tion. If the average farmer could get 
rid of his prejudices and false notions 
about registered stock and be _ per- 
suaded to ewe up saying this: “They 
say grades are worth just about as 
much for business as registered 
stock,” he would put himself far 
along on the road toward improve- 
ment of his cows and a big increase 
in their earnings. They seem _ to 
stick to their notion that the  hap- 
hazard cow is really better and more 
profitable for them than a cow born 
of an improved sire and dam. 

The same low grade of judgment 
prevails upon the subject of feeding. 
Many people really think they can- 
not afford to feed their cow well. It 
is true that no man can afford to buy 
feed, or raise it either, for poor cows, 
but it is certainly true that no man 
ean afford not to feed a good cow 
the right food and all she will eat 
and digest. 


Ration for Dairy Cows 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





A réader from Rippey, Pa, writes: 
“Can you tell me what is the bes 
ration for dairy cows when one has a 
silo?” 

On the supposition that one has 
enough of silage to feed, ‘say, 4 
pounds per day per cow, the best 
meal complement, or at least a very 
suitable meal complement, may be 
variously composed. One of the best 
would be wheat bran, ground oats 
and ground corn, equal parts by 
weight. Another good mixture would 
be wheat bran ard ground barley, 
equal parts by weight. A third ration 
would be ground oats and bran, equal 
parts. If clover or alfalfa hay can be 
fed at the same time, the cows would 
not need more than one-half to two- 
thirds of the grain called for in the 
absence of these fodders. 


_ Cleanliness from Stable to .cream- 
ery is the first requisite im making 
good butter; properly cured cream, 
second; and right temperature before 
churning, third. I have made as 
much as 150 pounds of butter a week 
and have found that packing in 50- 
pound boxes is the most satisfactory 
way of handling the product. No two 
dairies will require quite the same 
amouat of butter coloring, because a 
herd of highly-bred Jersey cows fed 
on fine hay and grain will make but- 
ter of a finer grade and color than 
will any cows fed on poor hay and 
kept with ordinary care. Also young 
cows make a lighter butter than older 
ones. I prefer well-fed Jerseys, so as 
to avoid using butter coloring. Some- 
times I have to use a little commercial 
coloring to tone up the product and 
keep it even.—[Mrs L. S. Bowen, Cat- 
taraugus County, N Y. 

















to pieces. 


Here’s the Reason: 





Toronto, Caa. 
Winnipeg. Can. 


1909 Tubular “A.” 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


sales were far ahead o 
way beyond any other make, if 
not all other makes combined. 
Write today for Catalog 100. 


SHAKE-SHAKE=- SHAKE No Stopping It | 


yee can buy any one of many kinds of common ‘‘bucket bowl”’ cream separa- 
tors and be positively certain the ‘‘bucket bowl’’ will eventually shake itself 
Or you can buy a Sharples ‘Tubular Cream Separator and be positively 
certain it will never shake. 


OMMON ‘“‘bucket:bow!l’’ separators have a heavy ‘‘bucket bowl’’ set heavy 
end up on top of a spindle which is held up by several bearings. 
is above the bearings. Such bowls constantly try to tip sidewise. 
not want to tip, why have bearings to hold them up? 
bearings, allows the bowl to shake and eventually wracks the machine, causing 
expensive repairs or the purchase of a new machine. 
the ‘‘shakes’’ in common ‘‘bucket bowl’’ machines. 
you can surely avoid a shaking separator by getting a Sharples 
Sharples Separators are entirely different from all 
others.’ They have light bowls, hung below a single frictionless ball bearing. 
Being hung naturally, with their weight below the bearing, Sharples eae 2 
can not and do not tip sidewise, shake or vibrate. 
QHARPLES bowls run as smoothly after 20 years use as when new. 
‘‘A”’ bowls weigh just about half as much as common ‘bucket bowls,’’ yet 
wear many times as long. : 
GHARPLES Separators are the only kind with suspended bowls fed through 
the bottom—the only kind that do not get the ‘“‘shakes.’’ 
prevent others from making them. 
QHABPLES Separators are made in the world’s biggest, best equipped cream 
separatorworks. We have additional factories in Canada and Germany. 1908 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


WEST CHESTER, PA, 
Chicago, Mi. ; 


The weight 
If they did 
his tipping wears the 


There is no way to prevent 


Tubular 


Our patents 


1907— 
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Milk Troubles in New England 


—_—_ — 


Néw England milk producers are 
not overly well pleased with market 





ten been held up in a favorable light 
by those who have agitated the cause 
of better milk, but as a matter of fact 
the milk dealer who rubs up. against 
him knows that he is usually con- 


* eonditions, Consumption in Boston is , cerned only with the lowest price at 


considerably less than normal, being 
pelow the figures for one year ago this 
time. While prices have been fairly 
good as compared with former years, 
farmers do not regeive nearly the 


amount they should for their milk. 
TI price the past winter has run 
from 8% to 4 cents a quart to the 
producer. ~ 
It will be recalled thatin New Eng- 
land milk producers are organized 
and meet Boston dealers semi-an- 
nually to arrange for prices and con- 
ditions. This joint meeting to arrange 
prices for the coming summer will. be 


held in a few days and indication is 


there will be a great struggle be- 
tween the forces. Dealers declare 
they must reduce prices and farmers 
maintain they can barely live on 


present ones, 
Another matter that is being urged 
in Massachusetts is the standard prop- 


osition. Sorhe time ago Holstein cat- 
tle interests started a no-standard 
movement, Their ranks have been 
supplementéd until d@ strong demon- 
stration has followed for the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to repeal all milk 
standards and simply require milk to 


be pure. The standard was changed 
one year ago from total solids of 13% 
for winter, and 12% for summer, to a 


uniform standard of 12.35% total 
solids). The board of agriculture, 
backed by a large number of milk 
producers, declared that this standard 
ought to be given a chance to show 
what it is worth before it is again 
changed. They also urge that with 
the poor condition of the market and 
unsatisfactory prices, it would be a 


mistake to lower the standard of 
An effort is being made to get a 
bill through the legislature which 
W allow the state board of health, 


in co-operation with the various city 
and town boards of health in the 
State, to have control over the pro- 
duction, transportation and sale of 
milk. One section states that any 
oficial of the board of~health may 
seize and destroy, without pay, any 
milk which is deems unfit for public 
use. The rank and file of farmers 
are opposing this measure, not be- 
cause they object to making sanitary 
mi] but because they do not want 
this arbitrary power of milk inspec- 
tors or health officials. This and the 
Standard proposition will soon be 
Settled by the legislature. ‘ 





Market Milk 


Cc. B. LANE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





If I were to pass judgment on the 
Producer and consumer I am inclined 
to think I would give the producer the 
credit for having advanced farthest in 
doing his part in the fight for pure 
milk. The consumer needs to be edu- 


cated to take proper care - of milk 
When it reaches his door. Unfortu- 
ately, the law stops at the con- 


sumer’s door, but it follows the pro- 
ducer all the way from the cow to the 
kitchen. If we should examine con- 
ditions today we should find many a 
filthy ice box that was ten times 
Worse than the dairyman’s milk 
house ever thought of being. 

‘he consumer needs to look up the 
source of his supply and to pay the 
“airyman a living price when. the 
Product is delivered to him in good 
‘ondition, and not be looking for the 
est milk he can buy. The aver- 
“se consumer is surprisingly ignorant 
“oncerning his milk supply. He not 
‘oes not realize the importance 
ing pure milk, but is ignorant 
erning its greater cost. Three- 
°urths of the milk consumers of this 
untry have never looked up the 
Source of their supplies, or seen any 

The consumer has of- 


Cheap 


Onlv 
of ha 


conc 


ac 


t of it. 


which he can buy milk that is sweet 
and has lots of cream. 

Many dairyman, all over the tountry 
have speculated to their sorrow on 
the theory that people will pay extra 
for milk that is clean. To prove this, 
if we investigate the milk business in 
any large city we shall find that the 
dirty, careless, price-cutting dis- 
tributer is still patronized -and still 
holds on to his business. 


A Few Points in Milk Production 


The dairy industry, as far as it re- 
lates to the production of market 
milk, is rapidly undergoing a revo- 
lution, and the changes demanded by 
the boards of health must necessarily 
increase the cost of production some- 
what, but not to the extent that we 
are sometimes led to believe. Many 
of the careless methods which have 








been sanctioned in the past must go, | 


and I think we are agreed thkt they 
should. I believe the majority of 
dairymen are willing to do their part, 
but they do not want to be insulted 
into doing it, and you cannot blame 
them. 

What, then, is required from the 
present-day standpoint? 
words the demand. is for clean, 
healthy cows, well-lighted, well-ven- 
tilated and clean, airy stables, tight, 
sound floofs, clean, healthy attend- 
ants, clean utensils, prompt removal 
and cooling of the milk -in a proper 
room used exclusively for the pur- 
pose, and storage at a temperature 
below 60 degrees. 

I cannot recommend too strongly 
the use of the small-top milk pail 

eliminating dirt and bacteria. In 
one instance where a study was made 


In a few} 


of this point it was found that where | 


the ordinary open pail was used the 
bacteria count was 3,439,000 per cubic 
centimeter, as compared with 6600 
with the smali top pail 

The use of the damp cloth in wip- 
ing the udders and flanks of the cows 
before milking is very important in 
reducing the bacterial count. Stocking 
found that where this was practiced 
i one instance the number of bac- 


teria in the milk was 716 per cubic | 


centimeter, as compared with 7058 per 
cubig centimeter where the moist 
cloth was not used. 





We Keep Four Cows and through 
late spring and early summer make 
25 pounds of butter’a week. I have 
the name of making the best butter 
in this neighborhood. In winning this 
reputation I have never allowed the 
cream to get sour oF strong, but stir 
it each time I skim; that is twice a 
day. I also press the brine out of the 
butter instead of smoothing it out. 
The first essential is perfect cleanli- 
ness; the second, proper care of tne 
cream from skimming to churning; 
third, good, sweet salt, well-worked 
in and allowed to dissolve thoroughly. 
The product is made into one-pound 
prints and marketed in person. I use 
about 60 drops of commercial color- 
ing to maintain a uniform tint when 
the natural color of early summer 
begins to fade—[Mrs M. A. Turner, 
Rensselaer County, N Y. 


“With the prices of dressed pork 
hovering around the 9-cent mark, I 
am strong in my belief that the farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania and other states 
can well afford carefully to consider 
the feasibility of making pig raising 
on a moderately large -scale one of 
their principal sources of revenue. I 
have had enough experience in han- 
dling a herd of 100 to 250 head: in 
New England to believe that this is 
one of the easiest ways in which the 
eastern farmer can solve the labor 
problem, a very serious 





matter just | 





now on most farms.’”—[{Prof H. Hay- | 


ward, Delaware Experiment Station. | 









No Discarded or Abandousd faventions 


of its Beaten Competitors are used in the 


NITED 
STATE 


SEPARATORS 


Do not utilize any type of Separator.ever developed by their 
“WOULD-BE COMPETITORS.” 

These “ WOULD-BE COMPETITORS ” claim the earth, but 
“word claims ” do not give them the title. ° 

These “WOULD-BE COMPETITORS” claim that Dr. De Laval 
was the inventor of “ the first practical continuous flow centrifugal 
Cream Separator,” his application being filed “July 31, 1879, 
Patent issued, No. 247,804, Oct. 4, 1881.” This statement is not 
true as shown by the records in the Patent Office. Messrs. Houston 
& Thomsen (who afterward became famous in the electrical line) 
were the first to be awarded a patent on such an apparatus.—Appli- 
cation filed Oct. 29, 1877—Patent issued April 5, 1881, No. 239,659. 

This Houston & Thomson Separator was also of the “ Bevel 
Gear ” type, and was for either hand or power; therefore, the claim 
of our “WOULD-BE COMPETITORS” on this point is not correct. 

The above are “ Rock-of-Gibraltar-like facts, against which 
mere ‘ word claims’ of ‘WOULD-BE COMPETITORS’ fade away 
like the mists of night before the rays of the morning sun.” 

We could enumerate a lot of things these “ WOULD-BE COM. 
PETITORS ” claim, that are not in accordance with the facts or 
the records, “that fade away like the mists of night before the 
rays of the morning sun” of truth, but this is sufficient on this 
point for the present, we think, to convince ail thoughtful readers 
that “ word claims ” do not have any weight in face of the facts, 

These same “ WOULD-BE COMPETITORS” claim their 
Separator is the Standard Cream Separator of the World, but they 
are not entitled to that “ word claim,” as the records show that the 
UNITED STATES SEPARATOR beat them in the greatest contests 
ever held by any NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL’ EXPOSITION. 


In other advertisements they claim that “99% per cent. of all 
expert creamery men, butter manufacturers, and real separator au- 
thorities living today use DE LAVAL SEPARATORS exclusively, 


. for they have learned by experience that the DE LAVAL is the only 


separator that will save all the cream all the time undef all con- 
ditions.” 

Now every reader of intelligence knows that is another “ ‘word 
claim,” and is not true, because a very large percentage of the 
leading breeders, Separator authorities, creamerymen and dairymen, 
use and recommend the UNITED STATES SEPARATOR, because 
it proved in the great contest with the DE LAVAL and others that 
it excelled everything in fifty (50) consecutive runs lasting over 
one month on ten (10) different breeds of cows; also in everyday 
use it has maintained its superiority. 

Please read the following letter and see for yourselves if this 
looks as though the “99% per cent. word claim ” is correct. 


“Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 27, 1908. 


In 1899 we introduced farm separators in our cream gatherirg 
system. Although we are within six miles of the De Laval Sepa- 
rator’s main works where all of their Separators are made, our 

trons, after thorough investigation, preferred and purchased the 
ee eT There are about three U. S. Separators to every 
De Laval Separators used. Since we have started we have 
namie arene) Se at We get good prices for our butter, 
and feel prow record. The LaGr. x 
H.R. HOYT, President.” 


Just think of it, Three United States Separators to 
every One of the De Laval. WHYP Because the United 
States is superior to all others in every feature of Separa- 
tor.practicability. It is made stronger. Runs easier. 


Wears longer. Skims closer 


PROGRESSIVE AND THRIFTY DAIRYMEN 


cannot afford to be without a 


United States Separator 


if they desire the best results from their dairy. Send for 
Catalogue No. 6. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


Warehouses in every dairy section ef the U. S. and Canada. 





























































































































Dippie’s Farm SEEDS 


are the best obtainable in this country and are sold 
at lowest possible prices consistent with highest 


_ possible quality. 
SEED POTATO Best 30 varieties, Cobblers, Rose, Ohios, Bovees, 
itjt—__ Queens, Hebrons, Mountains, Maines, Raleighs, 
Carmans and a score of others, all Northern grown, healthy and vigorous. 
Full stocks still on hand but advise ordering at once, as our sales average 
- over 1,000 bushels daily. 


SEED CORN Best 3 kinds either for crop or silo. 
ees «=erminating 96-98%. Send for samples, 


SEED OATS Best variety forthe Middle and Eastern States and ‘‘ Dib- 
ble’s Best’’ D. B. brands Clover, Alfalfa arid Grass Seeds 


which have Been tested by our New York State Experiment Station and 
pronounced free from Dodder and Trefoil. Samples Free. 
























































Pedigree Seed 







We are HEADQUARTERS for Farm Seeds and sell direct from om 
1200-acre Seed Farms to yours. Our catalog, the best Farm Seed 
Book of the year, is free. W rite for it today, as the edition is nearly 
exhausted, Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seeparower 


BOX A. HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 











‘ ] . . is the science of getting as big crops 
from long used fields, as our early farmers 
get from their new lands. 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is a wonderful 





is the mainstay of every practical farmer. 
plant-food for all crops. 


OUR FREE BOOKS 


cover the whole subject of Nitrate of Soda fertilizing and 
show how to get larger yields at low cost. Send 
for books on the crops in which you are 
interested and make more money. 


Wa. S. Myers, Director 
Joha St. and 71 Nassau 








Write for Price and Guaranty on 
This ACME Crusher and Leveler » 


For many years the favorite because it is “the 

w of all work’’—the only impiement a man needs 
for following the plow in any ficld—or stirring any 
kind of soil. 
a gration, Cuts, Lifts, Turns, Smoothes 

id Levels in One Operation 
Vet it om ~e — on the horses than any other harrow, 
e shar: ‘knives. The knives cut through 

the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the trash be- 
fow the osstene, while other barrows drag this to the top, where its 


fertilizing value is wasted. 
or ering Seed. The curving coulters turn every inch of 
the soil. Made in diferent sizes, from 3 feet to 174 feet in width. 
x the Acme at your dealers. If not there, we will ship direct. 
Write for Catalog Valuable Book on “Preparation of the Soil.” Free to you. 


@BUANE H. NASH, inc., 120 Central Ave., Millington, N. J. 












Our book by experts on “Prep 
aration of the Soil.”” The 
study of this book means 
larger and better 
crops for you. 
Write postal 
now. 








BELATI'S DOUBLE, AGTION CUTAWAY” HARROW 
CLARKS 


yeas your crops 25 to 50 per cent. This machine will cut from 












Tite tenon or will double-cut 15 acres in a day, It is drawn by two 
medium horses. It will move 15,000 tons of earth one foot in a day, 
ean be set to move the earth but little, or at so great an an angle as.to move all 
the earth one foot. Runs true in iine of draft and hee ps the surface true. 
neitis other disk harrows have to run in i 

aD. 

























The Jointed Poletakes all 
the weight off the horses 
mecks, and keeps their heels 
We away from the disks. 
make 120 sizes les of Disk /F it 
@arrows. Every machine fae tents warranted. 4 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send to-day for PREE Booklct with full partienlars, 


Etarrow 
CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 851 1. Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





| frost destroys the vines the 
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Market Garden Profits 


PROF Y. H, DAVIS, OHIO STATE UNIVEBSITY 


During the last seven years I have 
been engaged in vegetable gardening 
near Columbus, 
O, in which city 
all the produce 
has been mar- 
keted. All the 


tables have 
been grown 
with more or 
less success, but 
we have always 
followed the 
plan of making 
a@ specialty of 
two or three 
crops, growing 


VERNON H. DAVIS 
only such others as wil! fit in with 
these to the best advantage. 

There is no doubt that a system of 
close and double cropping, with a 
very large use of manures, both ani- 


mal and mineral, is the most prof- 
itable plan where sufficient labor and 
capital are available to carry it out 


.properly. These have been sadly lack- 


ing in many cases with our own gar- 
dens, but unavoidably so. Our re- 
sults may, perhaps, be taken as show- 
ing the possibilities of certain indi- 
vidual crops under fairly average 
gardening conditions, rather than the 
possible yield from a given area of 
ground. 


The Tomato Crop 


No crop has been more uniformly 
profitable with us than tomatoes. 
While we have not always been in the 
market with the first locally grown 
tomatoes, ours have usually been 
acknowledged to be the best. Living- 
ston’s Stone is grown almost exclu- 
sively. Seed is sown in the green- 
house from February. 15-20. -When 
the plants are 2 to 3 inches high they 
are transplanted to the beds in the 
greenhouse, or preferably to the hot- 
beds, 6 inches apart each way. This 
gives room for a large, stocky growth, 
and by May 10 the plants are usually 


12 to 20 inches high, and showing 
their first blossoms. We transplant to 
the field during the first favorable 


weather after May 10. Sometimes the 
plants have to be covered to protect 
them from frost, but the possible gain 
in earliness is worth the risk. 

The distance apart will depend upon 
whether the plants are to be staked 
or allowed to lie on the _ ground. 
Those intended for the early market 
are usually staked and planted 20 to 
24 inches apart in rows 2% feet 
apart. The later crop is usually .al- 
lowed to lie on the ground, and the 
plants are set 2 feet apart in rows 3 
to 3% feet apart. In both cases, how- 
ever, the vines are carefully pruned 
to one or two stalks. This pruning 
consists in removing the shoots from 
the axils of the leaves as soon as 
formed. It is necessary to go over the 
vines about three times in an ordinary 
season, and in a very wet season per- 
haps four times. No other work in 
connection with the crop will prove 
more profitable. 

We usually begin to pick tomatoes 
July 5-10. All that we can ripen be- 
fore August 1 usually bring from $3 
to $7 a bushel. From August 10 to 


September 1. the price usually falls 


below $1, and often as low as 50 cents 
a bushel. From September 1 until 
price 
gradually rises again, on account of 
‘he demand for canning purposes. A 
patch of plants in their prime during 
the latter period will always be prof- 
itable. This late crop usually follows 
early peas, potatoes or cabbage. When 
serious frost threatens the plants are 
carefully pulled, put in small piles and 
covered with straw. Ripe tomatoes 
may be secured in this way until 


Thanksgiving. They always bring a 
The green ones thus 


good price. 


principal vege- 







saved are also in demand for chowder, 
« pickles, etc. 

Last season we had 2 total of 1.04 
acres ‘in tomatoes, and the gross in. 
come from this-area was $410.57. The 
common idea that tomatoes do best 
on rather poor soil is failacious. We 
give our tomatoes the best soil we 
have, and believe results justify it. 

Asparagus, Potatoes and Corn 

Sweet corn is, in many respects, the 
second most satisfactory crop we 
raise. While the income per acre is 
net as large as with some other crops, 
the cost of production is very low, re- 
quiring no hand labor except picking 
the ears. Early Cory is grown for 
very early corn and Country Gentle- 
man, Stowell’s Evergreen and Colum- 
bus Market as main crops. Plantings 
are so made that a continuous supply 
may be had from the beginning to the 
end of the season. 

Early potatoes, peas and cabbage 
may be followed with corn for the 
late market. If the corn escapes frost 
it always brings an excellent price. A 
few years ago’ we sold nearly $40 
worth of corn in October, and a small 
amount in November. Large Chesse 
pumpkins are usually planted with 
the Early Cory corn. The corn is 
gone early in July, and the pumpkins 
have full sway for the balante of the 
season. Last season we had 1.36 acres 
in Cory corn and pumpkins. The 
gross sales were: Corn $152.80, pump- 
kins $57.95, total $210.75. 

Early potatoes are always prof- 
itable in themselves, anid additionally 
so because they come early enough to 
permit a following crop to mature. 
Our potato patch last season con- 
sisted of two-fifths of an acre planted 
to Early Ohio’s. The receipts were 
as follows: “Potatoes, $160.84; corn, 
beets, beans and endive as following 
crops, $30; total, $190.84, er at the 
rate of $477.10 an acre. This partic- 
ular tract was tended in such a way 
that actual cost of production could 
be determined. The cost of seed, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, ete, 
was $45, leaving a net profit of 
$145.84 from the two-fifths of an acre, 
or at the rate of $364.60 an acre. 

Another crop that all gardeners 
should grow is asparagus. It is one 
of the easiest grown, and one of the 
most profitable single crops. It re- 


‘quires a very rich soil, and has the 


disadvantage of occupying the ground 
the entire season, making double 
cropping impossible. .We cut $6490 
worth from 0.35 acre that had stood 
over 20 years. Another year we cut 
$44.94 worth from 0.20 acre of five- 
year-old plants, or at the rate of 
$224.20 an acre. While the yield is 
not as large as with some other crops, 
the small amount of care required 
makes it one of the most profitable. 


Importance of Grading 

Everything we sell is carefully 
sorted and carefully prepared for the 
market. The lower the price the more 
carefully we try to sort and grade. 
Our first-grade tomatoes usually bring 
25 cents to $1 more than the average 
market price. The culls are sold for 
what they will bring for immediate 
use, and the demand for this grade 
is greater than we can supply, for, bY 
our way of growing tomatoes, the 
percentage of culls is very small, eX 
cept in very wet weather, when the 
cracked fruit must go into that class 

We go direet to the customers, 
solicit their orders, and if desired de- 
liver in the evening of the same day 
directly from our own wagon. The 

[To Page 382.] 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bow 
ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich 
earth and those who til it. 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make bee 
tive propositions to farmers dl 
will act as agents. Tilustrate 
catalog free.” 
































ertilizer Kinks With Corn 


W. H. BIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 





In issue of February 29, W. E. 8. 
of Dutchess county, N Y, asks if 10% 
potash phosphate will be too strong 
for potatoes, or if it will burn the 
seed unless mixed with the soil. In 
1898 I planted potatoes on a sandy 
loam. Not knowing just how much 
potash the ground needed, I put on 
nine distinct mixtures, using a good 


standard brand of 1-9-2 goods, and 
adding potash to make it 1-9-7, 1-9-8, 
1-9-10. I took dissolved animal bone 
and added 10% potash, also’to am- 
moniated dissolved bone I added 444% 
potash. The piece contained ‘two 
acres that I used for these tests, the 
balanee of my potatoes being in 
another field, on which I used regular 
mixed fertilizer. The fertilizer was 
applied by hand, evenly distributed 
along the row at the rate of 1260 
pounds an acre. Potatoes were all 


alike, cultivation uniform. 


The potatoes where the dissolved 
bone was put came up first, and were 
the greenest looking. All came up 
vell, a few more missing where the 


large amount of potash was put, but 
not enough to justify not using that 
amount again, had the increase in 
vield justified the outlay. When I dug 
them I measured the potatoes on a 
row of each, and found that about 4 
peck extra was gotten where the 7% 
potash was put. I could see no dif- 
ference, and the measuring failed to 
prove that there were any more po< 
tatoes where the 8 and 10% potash 
was put. At 4 peck to the row and 
32 rows to the acre, made just about 
two bushels an acre extra. Counting 
at an average price which is close 
around 50 cents, I would have one 
iollar’s worth of potatoes. The cost 

the 5% extra potash added to the 
1-9-2 goods took 68 pounds actual 
potash, or 115 pounds muriate pot- 
ash. At that time it was costing $45 

ton, 2% cents a pound, so that the 


115 pounds cost $2.59, a lass of $1.59 , 


an acre. The potatoes where the dis- 
solved animal bone was put were as 
good as the 1-9-2, and those having 
the 4%% potash added to the bone 

n about the same as the 1-9-7. 

I came to the conclusion that the ; 
ground had a good deal of available 
potash in it, and also that potatoes 
do not need as high as 8 or 10% pot- 
ash. Aecording to analysis 200 bushels 

potatoes to the acre remove from 
the ground 46 pounds nitrogen, 21 | 
pounds phosphoric acid and 74 pounds | 
potash. As 200 bushels is an excep- 

yn to raise, as proved by the statis- | 

s, but nearer 100 bushels, it is | 

' 





idily seen that we do not need as 
high as 10% potash that W. E. S&S. 
ints to use. If he used 1000 pounds |; 
the acre of fertilizer, that would be | 
100 pounds of actual potash, or | 
ugh for about 260 bushels to the | 
As all soil has potash stored in 
it would seem the correct thing to j 
would be to handle it so as not to | 
to put on so much fertilizer. 

one of the American Agricul- 
st family could raise 900 bushels 
two acres five years in succession, 
reported in the Old Reliable in De- 


nber, 1906, by. plowing down a 
large growth of cowpeas, oats and rye, 
not using any fertilizer, surely 


er folks have the same privilege. | 

last year I started an acre by sow- | 
24% bushels cowpeas, % bushel 
and % bushel rye. This was 

d down in the fall. I am going | 
le it again now and plant pota- 
alongside I will have potatoes 
re no green stuff has been turned 
so as to demonstrate the ad- 

tage .of humus. 

he great American bottom in 
I vis, near St Louis, they grow po- 





FEEDING THE SOIL 


tatoes in large quantities, but never 
use any fertilizer, always sowing in 
the summer cowpeas, oats, turnips or 
rape, turning them down late in fall, 
or sowing clover in the wheat in 
spring and turning down the clover 
in the fall. In this way they keep up 
the fertility, and also the ground is 
in fine condition, loose and mellow, 





just what the potato likes. As they 





grow potatoes, wheat and corn and 
never use any fertilizer, so we can 
here in the east when we learn how, 
and I am giad to have been able in 
1904, 1906 and 1907 to see how they 
do the trick, and am starting in to 
profit by their experience. In my 
opinion W. E. S. does not need 10% 
potash. 


For Better Evaporated Fruit 


To 





best presses. 


pe plied for at once. Write for terms. 











For Sale—AN OPTIMUS PRESS, 44x68, 
in splendid condition, now running on Good 
Housekeeping. One of Babeock’s latest and 
Will be sold ata bargain if ap- 











In his annual address before the 
New York state evaporated fruit pro- 
ducers’ association, held in January, 
Pres E. W. Catchpole of North Rose 
strongly advocated the formation of a 
central body to represent alk the horti- 
cultural interests of the state in mat- 
ters of legislation, and possibly to 
start an educational propaganda to 
show the advisability ef using fruit, 
either fresh or manufactured. This 
organization, he believes, should be 
composed of delegates from both the 
growers and the fruit manufacturers’ 
associations, and work in harmony 
with each for the benefit of ail. He 
also said that a large percentage of 
the better grades of evaporated fruit 
which had been put in cold storage 
have been moved, leaving only a small 
amount of the 1907 product on hand, 
and this of such a grade as not to 
come in direct competition with the 
crop of 1908. Although the apple 
crop east of the Rocky mountains was 
unusually small, and although prices 
ruled high, these conditions have not 
greatly affected either the demanéd or 
the market for evaporated apples. 
Prices for green apples advanced to 
a@ point beyond the reach of both 
evaporator and canner, and even of 
the vinegar maker. Ali these condi- 
tions show the pressing need of legis- 
lation to govern grading and packing 


FEARLESS 


Here isa Manure 
Spreader which 
spreads wider than 
any other spreader, <5 
yetis built narrow = 
enough to passover 
farm lanes and 
through farm gates 
as casily as an ordinary 
farm wagon. 


THE CIRCULAR BEATER DOES IT. 


k at the cut below Guwtes 
the “FEARLESS” Circular beater whic 
spreads six and a half feet wide from 
a box three feet wide. 

Other spreaders cover a strip only 
their-own width—hence must be wide 
and heavy. The “‘FEaRLESs’’ spreads 
le its wheels—therefore can be | 


Make 
Bis Money 
This 














This simple, light sunning 

mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. You can 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. Ifyou 
have no timber, your neighbors have. 
Don’t let your engine lie idle. 


124-Page Book, Free 


Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea- 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma 
chinery. Write for book today. 






























built narrow and light. That means 
less pose powes to operate ; more trips 
to the field per day, and no driving over 
manure already spread. 
Other advantages—an endless 
doing away with dangerous 
automatic return mechanisms, and a 
riect rake for leveling load. 
/@ Write for catalogue and prices. 


120 Hope St. 
1661 Terminal 




























“I cheerfully recommend it to any farmer.""—Fraxx Dueam, Battenville. N. ¥. 


That’s the kind of a plow any farmer ought to have. ‘‘The 

Cambridge’’ plow does its work well and does enough 
more than other plowsto £ 

make it an object to 

buy it asa means 

of economy. 


No. 
29 Steel 
Reversible 




















For Hillside er B th 
Plow ixni ince ay i 
ons helps 
a : aaa Two 


. bank the money. 
season counts more if 
you farm with 
‘The Cam- 


bridge."’ 





















.~ a Our No. 29 
plow is so good that it commands the attention 
of anyfarmer who is anxious to get the most in 
return for a‘given amount oflabor. Thousands 
sold—thousands commend this plow, A 
plow with an unbroken record of 
success. Made bya firm that has 
been in the business for 64 
years; a firm that has 
studied the real 
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moe ae 3-Row, 2-Horse N AF in Gastnttee Ad poe ng ms 

t th Any girl who can drive a team can mark a field th a. Cpees See ee. raced 
peter ee and the rows.she makes with ‘“The Cambridge”’ frame, firmly bolted, solidly b 

cessful- = be straight ones. It marks for anything a farmer i Ager aniged width at will; han 

n by . , os 

ly. eeds to grow in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes dies can be moved to either side 






will open a furrow wide enough for any purpose. Adjustable 
gauge swings to either side. Seat sold 
if wanted, Illustrated description in free 
) catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 
bridge Marker and you have a farm different 

from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows. 
Write for Catalog. It is FREE. t 


The Lovejoy Com 
Foundry yo Cambridde: New York. 







or directly behind. 
No. 3—Will do the work of 
10 men. Note the saving 
Adapted for clay so 
Satisfaction ar- 
anteed; will send 
anywhere on 
trial, 
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a ' TREES SHEERIN’S TREES MADE 

porta ‘ursery Center in the world. D S Alone. direct at wholesale 
pee output more than 6,000,000 Fruit Bearing Trees save soe Fen case. ‘teen 

tes now, pay in Spring.  GATALOG FREE TO EVERYBODY. SHEERIN'S WHOLESALE RURSERIES, DANSVILLE, &. Y. 


SEEDS 5 ua" 
eS <a , City Seedsmen Prices ! 
it tells you facts, and why we can p. eet ees y a 

SouARe DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds in 
Suaaity or amy. FORREST SEED CO., Box 37 Cortiand, N. Y. 




































You will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 


















Save Work, Time, Money 


No more aching arms and bruised sides after plowing. Keep 
away from the handles, get out ofthe furrow, just drive the horses, @& 
A Boy or Girt Gan Plow the stoniest ground with this truc«x. 

Finest thing for purpose ever invented. Instantly adjustable. 
Holds reversible plow aswell. Carries plow, no use fot wagon or 


stone bo ves nts. ‘ 
Our Trial aranty means perfect satisfaction or 
Fine opportunity for good Agents. 


no pay. Write 
L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Boxi4, Cortiand, N. Y. 















are the best made, best grade and easiest 
riding buggies on earth for the money. 


For Thirty-Six Years 
we have been selling direct and are 
ij The Largest Manufacturers 
; in the World 










We Ship for Examination 
and Approval 


guaranteeing safe delivery, and also to save 
you wen 4 If = are not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price you are nothing out. 































KEEPS UP 
TO DATE 


On Farm Machines 
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The great advance in farming methods has kept pace with the improve- 
ment of farm machines. The most successful farmers have always been 
ready to consider new ideas and better machines, Farmers never have 
been more progressive‘than to-day. That is why the Admiral mower has 
so quickly established itself in their favor. They recognize the great 
value of its features, chief among which are: Powerful keen cutting appa- 
ratus, easy foot-lift, increased tractive power without corresponding 
increase in weight, not forgetting the “ floating frame,” genuine underdraft, 
uniform tilt, and all the other features that have made Walter A. Wood 
mowers famous. wherever grass is grown. If you are going to buy a 
new mower this year, investigate the latest—The Admiral. If you don’t 
know our nearest dealer, write us for his address, also for catalogue. 


WALTER A. WOOD'MOWING 
AND REAPING MACHINE.CO. 
BOX 707 HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 

World’s Oldest and Largest Independent Harvesting Machine Concern 























OROHARDING’ FOR PROFIT 






of green apples; and the same condi- 
tion, in a way, applies to the evap- 
orated apple industry. 

Low grades and dishonest packing 
have demoralized trade and méate- 
rially lessened consumption. A bill 
aiming to regulate the packing and 
grading of green fruit is now pending 
in congress. With certain modifica- 
tions it is patterned after the so- 
called fruit marks act of Canada. If 
Passed and enforced such legislation 
would prohibit the packing of inferior 
fruit, and thus give the evaporator a 
chance to purchase raw material in 
the open market, with canners, cider 
and vinegar makers as principal com- 
petitors. 

As to grading, Pres Catchpole said 
the strong tendency in the past to 
grade as low as possible, and yet have 
the product pass inspection for that 
particular grade, has been carried-so 
far that ordinary and low-prime 
goods are neglected and are hard to 
move at. satisfactory prices, while 
high-prime grades are meeting a fair 
demand and moving at good prices. 

“If we are to continue in the busi- 
ness,” said he, “and hope to succeed, 
means or measures must be taken to 
produce a better, cleaner and more 
wholesome product, and pack this in 
@ more desirable and attractive pack- 
age. How this is to be accomplish 1! 
is a problem for both manufacturer 
and dealer. The situation at present 
is a critical one; we are gradually los- 
ing markets. It is not enough to im- 
prove and raise the standard of 
grades, but we should start an educa- 
tional movement and establish a bu- 
reau of publicity—demonstrate the 
many good qualities of our products 
and the display, for inspection and 
sampling, the many good things which 
may be made from them. The state 
fair offers an opportunity for the dis- 
Play of our products and a practical 
demonstration of their uses by an 
expert in the art of domestic science. 
The consumer should ever be im- 
pressed with the fact that one pound 
of evaporated product represents fully 
as much original apple as is found 
in the so-cafled gallon of canned prod- 
uct, costing nearly three times as 
much. It has the advantage of stand- 
ing shipment long distances at a 
minimum expense for freight.” 
Concerning crop reports, Pres 
Catchpole recommended a system 
such as has proved so useful to mem- 
bers of the sister organization, the 
state fruit growers’ association, bu*t 
he suggested that the society go a step 
further and includ: a report of mar- 
ket conditions, both foreign and 
domestic. 


The Peach Tree Bark Beetle 


In peach orchards from New York 
southward to Virginia and westward to 
Michigan the peach tree bark beetle 
has given occasional trouble since 
about 1850. It is a hard-shelled in- 
sect about % inch long, and when it 
emerges from the tree leaves tiny 
holes like small shot holes in the 
bark, hence it is sometimes called the 
shot-hole borer. The full-grown 
beetles appear in early spring, burrow 
through the bark to the sapwood, 
and lay their eggs. The larve soon 
hatch and make little burrows of their 
own in various directions. In about 
one month they emerge and start a 
second brood. The*numerous burrows 
eventually girdle and kill the trees. 

Like other members of their family, 
they rarely attack healthy trees, but 
promptly recognize weakened and 
starved trees, which soon show the 
gummy exudations at points of attack. 
This peculiarity suggests that orchard 
trees should be kept in the best pos- 
sible vigor, and all that show serious 
infestation should be promptly cut 
out and burned at once, so as to de- 
stroy all the insects under the bark. 
A recent bulletin by H. F. Wilson 


















of the United States department 





of agriculture recommends severely 


trimming back trees that are seriously 


injured and the application of farm- 
yard manure and commercial ferti- 
lizer prior to the@application of a 
thick coat of whitewash to the trunks 
and limbs.three times @ year; first, 
in the last week of March; second, 





Peach Tree Bark Beetle 
Very much enlarged. 


The outline 
of the adult is shown in a_and 6, 
shape of the egg in ¢, the larva d, 
and the pupa ¢. 


during the second week in July; and 
third, about October 1. For apparently 
healthy but slightly attacked trees, 
Mr Wilson recommends the white- 
washing and the removal of all dead 
limbs and trees, not only in the or- 
chard, but in the neighborhood, so as 
to destroy the breeding places. 


Market Garden Profits 


{From Page 380.] 

result is that we have built up a list 
of select patrons, who appreciate per- 
fectly fresh garden stuff, and who are 
willing to pay a reasonable price for 
it. Any surplus over and above the 
amount this list will take is readily 
disposed of through the usual mar- 
ket channels, where we usually find 
ourselves in the énviable position of 
having the buyers competing among 
themselves for our stuff. 

Just one other word in closing. We 
set a reasonable price on our stuff 
from day to day, and people may take 
it or leave it, just as they choose. The 
man who cuts prices not only injures 
himself, but his neighbor also. He 
will always be expected to cut prices, 
and will probably find difficulty in 
selling his produce unless he does. In 
his hurry to sell out and get home his 
price is often lowered beyond what 
the supply would warrant, to the in- 
jury of every gardener and the bene- 
fit of every dealer. 

To illustrate my meaning: A season 
or. two ago cucumbers were selling 
at 40 cents a dozen,-and the dealers 
were retailing them at 5 cents apiece. 
A certain gardener came into the 
market with a quantity and a desire 
to get away quickly. He sold the 
load for 20 cents a dozen, thereby es- 
tablishing that price for this article 
for the entire market, yet on account 
of the scarcity the dealer continued to 
retail cucumbers at 5 cents each for 
nearly three weeks. The gardeners 
lost 20 cents a dozen, and the dealer 
made 20 cents more profit a dozen 
than supply and demand warranted. 

So far as the income an acre is 
concerned,’ the above figures will be 
considered very ordinary by many 
gardeners, but I hope they will suf- 
fice to show the possibilities of cer- 
tain garden crops, as compared with 
the ordinary farm crop frequently 
grown on land admirablv adapted to 
vegetable gardening. 
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RE AD’S Sorou Wheaty Tramp Cid Ve Beardie 


SURE "Ol Ay hood, Road's Eup. arma, 
POTATOES—Sir Walter Raleigh 


Carefully Grown, and Thoroughly during season— 
acres 1908 averaged 233 bushels peracre. 10 bushels anc — 
$1.25; over 10 bushels, $1.00. T. B. MARTIN, West Rush, N. ¥. 


Strawberry Plants 


Leading and best, strong and healthy, 61.50 Ear 
on lis vegetable plants of all kinds. “Write J pp Pg 
JOH 


FRUI 
TREES 











Apples, Pesrs, Plums, Cherrics 
Peaches, Grapevines, Roses, etc. The 
best prices,the best Trees. Send for new 
iNustrated catalog, it'sfree. Fruit. 
are Bonny my J. Faerber, 317 
North, Rochester, N. ¥ 








The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A8eed Drill and Wheel Hoe ts ine 


2 rovide succu- 
lentroots for Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 
and save high priced feed 

stuff, Great labor-say- 

ing tools of special 

value forthehome 

as well as the 

market gar- 


den. Send 


for free 
book. 


















Handles All For 
Commercial Broadcast 
Fertilizers Top- Dressing 
wet or dry, or Drilling in 


Rows. Spreads 
to width of 

6 ft. 10 inches. 
200 to 4000 lbs 
per acre. 


coarse or fine. 

Positive feed, 
choking, 

10 skips. 


Low=--Easiest to Load 


Broad tires, no rntting. nick changes from drill- 

1g to broadcasting, also for thick and thin spread- 
ng. Furnished with shafts or tongue. Write for 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 


Special Large Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 inches ane 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. C 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Ry 








For Larger Crops and 
Richer Soil at Lowest Gost 
Fertilize With 


Farmogerm 


High-Bred Nitrogen 
Gathering Bacteria 


show you the sure way to supply 












Let 
y soil with enough nitrates to produce 
Several bumper crops at the low cost of Jf* 
$2.00 an acre, and with practically 
No Extra Work 
Y n use Farmogerm with any leg- 
ume—Alfalfa, all the Clov ers, wd Peas 
en ‘tality t to 
Oculate the seed or soi il specified. It is 
Ready For Use 
when you get it. Just mix with water 
: ten seed or spray seed bed or young plants. The 
- iultiply rapidly by the millions, enter the roots of 
the nts, draw nitrogen from the air, feeding it to the 
gr ng cre a or storing still miore in the soil for future crops. 
Ai nitrates they store in the soil are available to any 
£ 


op you plant next, 
Soll, Good Soll, 


* proofs or prove it yourself by making @ 
Box Test For 100 
know what Farmogerm will do, you wil) use lots 


That's why we offer a trial for 10 cents—enough to 
test in boxes in your house before planting season. 


That's why it Mekes Poor 


r sizes, $2. 00 an a cre; Garden Size, 50 cents. 
Write Per: ven Book No. 34, which gives full infor- 
a Or send 10 cents for trial size, or more for cr 
: at. mentioning crop you want it for. For sale 
ting seed houses. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERS 60. 
Bloomfield, MN. J. 





Vegetables on Gravelly Soil 

BENEDICT MOREY, ONONDAGA CO, N Y 

For more than 40 years I have been 
interested in raising vegetables. My 
land is gravelly and very good for 
early garden truck of all kinds. This 
locality supplies Syracuse with most 
of its vegetables. In gardening I have 
no special rotation, except that I 
never sow or plant the same crop 
more than one year on the same 
ground. The land is always prepared 
in the spring and struck off various 
distances for the rows; potatoes 3 
feet, sweet corn 3% feet each way 
and so on. I used to plant by hand, 
but as one of my sons has a large 
tarm and.has all the machines, I gen- 
erally plant potatoes and corn by ma- 
chinery. 

I used to put in two to four acres 
of pickles; two to four of tomatoes 
and perhaps one of radishes and one 
of melons, but as I stopped gardening 
two years ago I sowed clover, took 
one crop and mixed with timothy two 
or three years and then plowed under 
for corn, followed by potatoes, then 
oats with clover and so on. As soon 
as the potatoes and corn begin to show 
T use a light drag to kill weeds, after- 
ward cultivate as much as possible 
till the plants are large. enough to 


"DHE HOME >GARDEN’' 


The Garden Seed Bed 





In the broadest sense the entire 
garden is a seed bed, as the seeds of 
many of the crops are planted where 
they are to grow. As the term seed 
bed is used here it refers to some spe- 
cially prepared place for starting 
plants, from which they may be 
transplanted to their permanent po- 
sition in the garden. The location 
of an outdoor seed bed should be 
such that it may be conveniently 
reached for watering, and it should 
be naturally protected from drying 
winds. 

Good soil for a seed bed consists of 
one part well rotted manure, two parts 
of good garden loam or rotted sods, 
and one part of sharp, fine sand. The 
manure should be thoroughly rotted, 
but it should not have been exposed 
to the weather and the strength 
leached out of it. An addition of 
lead mold or peat will tend to make 
the soil better adapted for seed bed 
purposes. Mix all the ingredients to- 
gether in a heap, stirring well with a 
shovel, after which the soil should be 
sifted and placed in boxes or in the 
bed ready for sowing the seed. Weed 
seeds and the spores of fungous dis- 
eases that are present in the soil for 
a seed bed may be killed by plating 








fertilizers I used are as follows: For 
corn 2-9-5, costing $25; applied 500 to 
600 pounds to the acre; for potatoes, 
2-8-10, costing $29.50; for melons, 3- 
8-7, costing $30; for oats, 1-8-5, cost- 
ing $21.50. I have never sprayed any 
crop but potatoes for potato bugs. 

As our land is high and dry, we 
never get very large yields of potatoes, 
but they are always good. Last sea- 
son’s crop was 175 to 180 bushels, 
which sold at 65 to 70 cents. One 
piece of Cory sweet corn, about 1% 
acres, brought 1831 dozen ears, which 
sold for $162.47. <A half acre of k- 
melons brought $148 and another acre 
only $70, because late frost nipped the 
vines. I have about 600 bushel crates 
in which to keep most of the potatoes 
for selling to private customers or in 
the Syracuse market. I hardly ever 
have any refuse, because I generally 
find a customer for everything. Any 
that happens to be left over is fed to 
cows or hens, so nothing goes to 
waste. ° 


= 
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Tillage of the Peach—No tree is 
more sensitive to tillage than is the 
peach. Probably more failures in 
peach growing are due to neglect of 
tillage than to any other one cause. 
The most. diverse views are held by 
different growers. One good grower 
will declare that the orchard should 
be tilled early in the season, and his 
neighbor will maintain that early 




















tillage will endanger the crop. 








SUMMER ON THE MOREY FARM 


be hilled, but I do not hill them, 
because I believe in level culture, es- 
pecially for our warm, early land. The 


the soil in pans and baking it for an 
hour in a hot oven. 


Seed Sowing 


Garden seeds should always be 
sown in straight rows regardless of 
whére the planting is made. If a 
window box is employed for starting 
early plants in a dwelling, the soil 
should be well firmed and then laid 
off in straight rows about 2 inches 


apart. The same method holds good 
for planting seeds in a hotbed, cold 
frame, or bed in the garden, except 


that the rows should be farther apart 
than in the window box. By planting 
in straight rows the seedlings will 
be more uniform in size and shape, 
and thinning and cultivating will be 
more easily accomplished. In all cases 
where the soil of the seed bed is not 
too wet it should be well firmed or 
pressed down before laying off and 
marking for sowing the seed. After 
surface should again be firmed by 
means of a smooth board. 
the seeds are sown and covered, the 
No definite rule can be given for the 
depth to which seeds should be plant- 
ed, for the depth should vary with 
the kind of seed and with the char- 
acter and condition of the soil. In 
heavy clay and moist soils the cover- 
ing should be lighter than in sandy 
or dry soils. In all cases the depth 
should be uniform, and when planting 
seed in boxes or a bed the grooves in 
which the seeds are planted should 
be made with the edge of a thin lath. 








“TI saw your adv in A A.” 
































A Japanese Garden 


HINK of it bringing the} 

5 Flowery Kingdom right tof 
your door! Others are 
securing this offer, why not you? 
Mail us ten cents, coin or in 

Stamps, and we will mai! you free 

a large packet of semi-dwarf 

annuals of the most striking color, 

including hardy ornamental, varie- 


gated grasses; also our 1909 illus- 
trated catalog included. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


Established 1848 
48 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Rake that does 
not roll the Hay 
in the Windrows. 


When buying a steel rake examine: 
the rakehead, because the rake 
head bears most of the weigh!; 
and strain. 

Johnston rakeheads are of angle 
steel, steel trussed—will not sag 
or twist. 

Weight of Driver assists in operat- 
ing rake. 

Rake lifts high for dumping. 

You want a rake that is strong, 
yet light, and simple in construc- 
tion. Being made of steel, it pos- 
sesses ny and wearing 
qualities. Made in several sizes so 
you can get just therake you need 
to give you satisfactory service. 


Let us send you our Library-~all 
about Johnstons Farm Tools. 


THE JOHNSTON 


HARVESTER CO. 
Box 315, Batavia, N. Y. 
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poe sane SALE: COW PEAS ana 
ea SOY BEANS 
kind, and quantity. Write for catalogue 
free bulletin No. 51. 
imicnony sexo ©. _ HHilekery, ®. ©. 
Po Nsyg pod (white); y Harvest Catto) 5 $ 
Paton hone and atl Mp A All northern 
Selected seed stock. 


Barre) (20S theo User: & barrels 68.25 
Sacks free. 
GUNSON, HIGBIE & CO., Dept. A., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


re To 
rd 
FREE? iiriere 
greens will 


cuanto ais im all parts 

offer to send 

6 sine Sora Spruces gh 4g ft. tall 

to property owners, Whole- 

sale value and mailing expense over 

help, send 5 cents or not 
will bring 












the 

taining many colored 

Sites Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
| Gandsor Nersery Co. Boxl17, Osage, in 


PLANT CORN 


Peas, Beans, Beets, 
Bu uckwheat, etc. 












“KKING cokn Firi” 


rat out — and plants in drills or hills 4 1-2 
einer deed at or 72 inches aners. Corn and any 

a some time. istributes all com- 

wet, ary. lumpy, ete., 2% to 
ise. per a labor and time saver, 
Built to Yast. 3 Fail guarantee. Write for free book 


Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120 


Chicepee Falis, Mass. 














The Best Feeding 
Barley Grown 










RaErE ang eae and quailty, it in 
ness eld and qua 

both hulless and es “6 
mature in from 6 to 0 “4ays. ss 
zine enormously, from 35 to 
eshete te =o sae. Asa anon for 


kinae of of ot te Pi eapectally do deate. 
faee. Wee. Bia alaar este 

ge. Price: u., +» $2.80: 
10 Bu., $13.00 ute 



















28th Anniversary Catalogue 
Pronounced to be the most inform- 





anes, Oats Wheat, Barley, ete-s +: Vege- 
t ple Seeds, Power Seeds, Seed Corn, Gar- 
n Tools, e very one of the 159 pages 
is: filfed with ttormation valuable to seed 
planters. No farm en is so large 
4 ei. samy L- A. unis book will not assiat - 
e peek t is expensive and 

soanes be a a ey indiscrim- 

but we will send it free 

h to buy genu- 

ine, ee, -grade seeds. 


Northrup, King & Co.,: 
Seedsmen 
167 Bridge Sq., Minneapolis, Minn.- 



















INSECT 


Potash 


Potash in the Fertilizer Puts Corn on the 
Cob and Profit in the Pocket 


Practical field tests with the fertilizing 
elements, Potash, Phosphoric Acid 
and Nitrogen, have amply demonstrated 
the truth that Potash is essential to 
the development of sound, profit-paying 


CORN 


Your commercial fertilizer for corn 
should contain at least 9% of Potash. 
The result will be a larger yield and 
better quality. 


Potash is Profit 


Valuable Literature, FREE, on Fertilizing Corn 
and ali other crops. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Chicago, Monadnock Bik. Atlanta, 1224 Candler Bidg. 

















Spray Your Fruit Trees 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms, 
and thus be sure of large yields of 








perfect fruit. 
Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 


Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly —— by suc- 
cessful growers. Write for our 
pone ~¥ ~ catalog, which elso 
treatise on 

Fruit and Vegetable crops. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER 00., 
Box 106-P, Quincy, Til. 





SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Kill San Jose Scale, and all other parasites and in- 
sects, by spraying with a strong solution of 


GOOD’S “5c SOAP NO. 3 


Nothing to injore or poison trees, plants, vines or shrubs. 
No sulphur, salt or miweral_oils. Dissolves easily in water. 
Used and indorsed by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 

50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportion- 

ly less. 

Write to-day for free booklet on Plant Diseases. 

James Good, Ociginal Maibes, $37 N. Front St., Philadelphia 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 


at Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 









for the poultrymen; Ei 
rm 


amily grist mills, 
—— Y 5c cake — Send for 
Ve our cata Oo. Box i5e 


“> Wilson Bros., Sale Wfrs., Easton, Pas 



















“Auto-Pop” wozze. 


Slight pressure on lever starts dense 
spray. Automatic shut-off. Dee ies Ca 
pac ity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 

by using the * metas nozzie on the 
**Auto-Spray” pump Write for factory 
pric es, spraying guide and agency offer. 
E.C.Brown Co., 24 JaySt., Rechester, N.Y. 
















ALL ABOUT FLOWERS, 


PARK’ § ELORAL GUIDE, ase mewnmes 


All Free ifyou write mea letter, not a posta! 
AND WHEN WRITING why not enclose 10 cts for 
Park’s Floral Magazine, a charming i!lustr’d 
monthly, bright as 2 Marigold, & year, with pkt Double 
Petunia, and Package of F000 kinds, for a big crazy t 


Dict: 25. Club with friends. GEO.W. PARK,€ La Park, Pa. 


worth SOc, 











* Empire King. 


He who attempts to grow fruits without a Sprayer és bandi- 
— Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all 


conspire to 
. This is theonly ~~ pump having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 
of instruction free. FIELD FORCE 





age the crop, and in all cases snoceed if the farmer does bs 


PUMP CO.,10 ItrnSr., Exauna, #1. ¥. 











RBATT’S 


“SCALECIDE” 


Witt positively desteoy 8% 30 2088 SCALE os and all soft bodied sucking insects without injury te the tree 


mere effective and tphur. Not an ex, 
Write for TREE cample sample aan enaorst mens of leading fruic 
years “POCKET DIARY WITH a 
Priess: 80. gal. bbi. $25.00; 39 gal. tin 


Ome ealloe kes 1 fo guitanes aoe sim 





growers 
ge FREE LF YOU 
4 siaina water. 


mmecnt. 

wers and entomologists sts who have used tt for 

MENTION THIS PAPER.’ 

Segal, can 93.25; 1 eal. can $1.00f. o. b. New York. 
Order now: spring spraying You last chance. 

© 50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


nm $6.00, 


j any 


AND FUNGOUS PESTS 


Preventing Tomato Blight 


W. PADDOCK, COLLEGE 





The blight of tomatoes is due to a 
fungus, which attacks the plants for 
the most part in the seed bed. This 
being the case, there can be no rem- 
edy for the plant after it is once at- 
tacked. 

At present, I see no hope of ever 
being able to combat this blight suc- 
cessfully in the field, but I do hope 
to find a method of prevention by 
improving the sanitary condition of 
the seed beds, With this end in view, 
I believe it will pay to thoroughly 
} clean and disinfect the frames or 
flats in which the seeds are planted. 


This may be done. by washing or 
spraying all of the parts, after the 
dirt and soil have been removed, 


with a strong solution of copper sul- 


phate. Then fresh soil and manure 
should be procured, which should 
also be sterilized. 

This can be best done by steam. 
This may be done at small cost by 
fitting up a system of 2-inch iron_ 
pipes, which are to be placed in the 


bettom of a bed made for the pur- 
pose. Three 10 or 12-foot lengths of 
pipe will be ample, and-small holes 
must be drilled in them about 6 
inches apart to allow steam to es- 
cape. The pipes are. now placed par- 
allel to eath other and connected at. 
both ends, so that they are about 18 
inches apart. The apparatus may be 
connected with a traction engine or 
other available source of steam sup- 
ply. Soil should be filled into the 
bed over the pipes to the depth of 
about 1 foot, then the surface cov- 
ered with gunny sacks or some sim- 
ilar material If steam is turned on 
for an hour, the low organisms will 
be killed, and plants which will be 
practically free from blight should 
be raised in soil which has_ been 
treated in this manner. 

While the experiments are by no 





means complete, it is believed that 
method -which will, control this 
must be along the lines sug- 
The experiments now under* 
being studied, and the .re- 
be reported in due time. 


disease 
gested. 
way are 

sults will 


Why We Sprayed Our Trees 





J. €. M. JOHNSTON, LAWRENCE CO, PA 

The fall canker worm, which, as 
| a moth, emerges from the ground 
here in the spring, has become 50 
destructive as to kill several of our 
best trees and to weaken the others, 
causing the loss of probably half our 


| fits. We were 





profits cn a 20-acre orchard for the 
last five years. 

The codling moth was rendering 
the remaining apples wormy and un- 
salable (A neighbor fed his whole 
crop to the hogs this year, because 
they were too wormy to sell.) In 


addition to these two most important 
enemies, we have the caseworm, 
curculio, green apple worm, leaf 
roller, lesser apple. worm and others. 


Consequently, we can no longer raise 
apples as a money crop. without 
spraying. We found it necessary, 


to resort to spraying. Need- 
ing for other purposes a gasoline 
engine, we purchased one of these 
and one of the popular spraying out- 
now ready -for the 
work. Our next point was to get the 
right kind of spraying material. Prof 
Melander, one of the leading author- 
ities on spraying, advises not to use 
bordeaux in the big spraying for cod- 
ling moth; i e, the spraying imme- 
diately after the blossoms fall. His 
reason is the danger of russetting the 
fruit. He advises arsenate of lead; 
so we bought a barrel of arsenate 
from the manufacturer at wholesale 
rates. 

Driving to the side of the creek, 
we set the engine going and while 
the tank was filling, we “rubbed up” 


therefore, 


three pounds of arsenate (it is 4 
paste) and poured it into the tank, 
When the gauge indicated three bar. 
rels (150 gallans),. we stopped the 
engine, drove to the orchard and 
sprayed thoroughly at 30: pounds’ 
pressure. Prof Melaygder advises 109 
pounds so as to expediate the work; 
and he says 80 pounds is just as good 
as far as killing the moth is con- 
cerned, As we had neither lime nor 
paris green, we had no trouble with 
clogging nozzles; but I believe. qa 
“nozzle protector,” such as is used 
on some machines, ought to be on 
every spraying machine. Our nozzles 
were mounted on long poles, and one 
man stood on the tower and one on 
the ground, so as to reach all parts of 
the tree. An old man drove and the 
nozzle men drenched the blossoms 
with the misty spray In the effort to 
get a drop into the open calyx of 
every blossom driven straight in at 
short range at 80 pounds’ pressure, 
The following lines contain the whole 
secret of success or failure in spray- 
ing; for the spraying must be done 
at high pressure into the open calyx 
before the blossoms turn down, or 
it might just as well not be done at 
all. 
Results 

The Rambos, always before small 
and knotty, were large, smooth and 
perfect. The Russets showed the 
most benefit, perhaps, of ali, for in 
other years they were deformed, one- 
sided and almost worthless, while this 
season they were large, symmetrical 
and wormless. Fallawaters that in 
other years were one-sided and 
wormy, grew large and round with- 
out a wormhole. In previous years 
many of our Baldwins were too 
wormy to sell; this year we had no 
unsalable Baldwins, no wormy ones, 
and my crop brought $1 a bushel at 


Wholesale. All of this benefit I at- 
tribute to ome thorough spraying 
immediately after the petals fell. 





Fitting Ground for Small Fruits 


N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN 


In fitting the land I plow from 6 to 
10 inches deep, depending upon the 
nature and depth of the soil and 
character of the subsoil. With float 
and harrows I then reduce the soil to 
the desired condition. " 

There are two things or factors to 


be considered in this connection, 
which, if fully comprehended, will en- 
able one to poenees with the work 
more intélligently: First, we should 
understand that ideal root feeding 
conditions require fineness and mele 
lowness in a soil. This permits thé 
rootlets to spread easily in all direce 
tions so that the root hairs may comé 


in touch with every 
propriate the film of moisture thereon 
with its plant food constituents. All 
lumps and clods must be reduced to 
the necessary degree of 
the plants are to have the full benefit 
of the soil. 

Second, the soil must be reduced te 
a certain degree of compactness, the 
soil grains touching at parts to make 
perfect capillary action, or upward 
movement of soil moisture. If left 
too loose, this capillary action will be 


soil grain and ap- 


fineness, if 


imperfect. More than this, in this 
loose condition, there is a too free cir- 
culation of air, which carries away 
what little moisture there may be 
present. Under ideal conditions of 
soil there is at the same time strong 
capillary action and perfect soil 
aeration. 


For marking off the ground I use & 
wheel marker. Wheels about 10 inch- 
es in diameter and 1% inches i 
thickness, sawed out of boards & 
from a log, are fastened to a light 
frame by means of strap or metal 
hinges. This methed of attaching the 
free on which the wheel turns to 
the main frame permits the wheels t¢ 
adjust’ themselves to any inequality 
in the surface of the ground. 
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Che ° 
300,000 sce: ect nosing ei: 
Dansville, 


Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, 





MAKE A VELVETY LAWN 


from our hardy grass seed. 
tions are given in our new 


Pell det: 
catalog. I 
follow cultural 
Gives 











Nitrate Soda 


Ritrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
64 Stone Street, New York 

Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. \ 
36 Bay Street, Bast, Savannah, Ge. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I. / 











Address Office Nearest You 


Ordere for Au Quentities Promptty 
-—-. Filled—Write for Quotations 











Bought 


Field Seeds Sens 


From the Grower, and 
Sold Direct to the Farmer 


We makea specialty of hendting Bot Clover, 
Alsike, White Clover, and Alfalfa seed; 
Timothy, Blue G rass, Hungarian and Millet, 
and every kind of field seeds used on the 


producer, and give you good quality for the 
{ west prices. p) ( 
cation. Address all inquiries te 


N. Wertheimer &@ons, Ligonier, ind. 


68 TONS 


IN1O HOURS 
THE COLUMBIA 
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Our free cata 
logue tells how 
tis done. 

Get one. 

COLUMBIA 

BALER 4 
Horse Presses / #4 
also, Espece 
ially adapte 
ed for gaso- 

¢ power, 
ANN ARBOR 
MACHINE 60. 

n Arbor, Mich 


ONLY2 CENTS 














This Gigantic Tomato 

Here is the king of all Tomatoes, largest 
and most productive, fruits often weigh- 
‘ing 3 to 5 1be., each, and 100 to 150 lbs. have 
been grown on one plant, very smooth, 
few seecis, solid all through, 










fany family can use. 


. 
Our Special Offer . 
We want every person who uses seeds to 
Bee Our 19°? Seed Book and try this Gigan- 
4 tic Tomato and we will senda sample 
Z pa ket f i or 






at 3c. 

wards direct from our 
Farms. Save money by 
buying your Seeds from 
us. 


Fairview Seed Farms, 
tock Box 122, 
Syracuse, - N. Y. 



















are raised with the greatest care from 
©iperior hand-selected stock and sold 
Sider three warrants covering all 
make. This year we are offering 


Yellow Globe Onions 
at the remarkably low price of $2.35 a 
Pound. Sold for $6.00 last year. Our 
Packages of vegetable seeds are larger this 
year, and our 

NEW SEED BOOK— FREE 
tells abont the cash discounts 
book ts an invalu- 


bs ny making. 
able guide to and gardeners. 
Send? 
v & SON, 
aos =. 






farmers 
for copy to-day. 
J.J. BH. GREGOR 
















Sar ae ae 

Trading in grain for future delivery 
on margin, as operated on the 
produce exchanges, is a little under- 
stood subject by many farmers. A. 
A. T.,.@ subscriber, asks us to 
describe the workings of the spec- 
ulative grain market. In brief it is 
this: 2 

On the Chicago board of trade, the 
largest grain market in the world, X 
believes the standard grade of. corn, 
worth today, say, 50 cents a bushel 
in public warehouses, is liable to ad- 
vance to 60 cents by May 1. Through 
a broker on the floor of the exchange 
he buys from Z 5000 bushels of May 
corn at 50-cents. He does not pay 


cash, which would amount to $2500, 
for this. Instead, he pays the broker 
a margin of, say, 5 cents a bushel, or 
$250, in the way-of a depesit to re- 
main there until the deal is entirely 
closed. This protects the broker and 
makes it possible for X to put up only 
a stinall amount of money. 

Should the market go as his judg- 
ment suggested, corn will be quoted 
at 60 cents when May arrives; X sells 
5000 bushels corn then, or, perhaps, 
in the interval, at 60 cents. He hasn’t 
the actual corn, but holds a contract 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Oe of el ao RE a 


sumes that by the time May gets 
around corn will be selling at, say, 
45 cents, he, meanwhile, having sold 
5000 bushels to be delivered any time 
during the month of May at the 
agreed price of 50 cents. He, 
course, selis what he has not to sell; 
in other words, he enters into. an 
agreement whereby he obligates him< 
self to deliver, at some time during 
the month of May, this commodity. 
He hopes that some time before the 
last business day in May he can buy 
of someone else an equal amount, 
5000 bushels, at perhaps 45 cents. By 
a system of clearinghouse settlements, 
he can place this purchase of a given 
lot of corn ag 45 cents, against his 
“short sale” previously made at 60 
cents, close out both deals, and havé 
for his profit this difference of 5 cents 
a bushel (less broker’s charges). 
But after the original short sale of 
B at 50 cents, with the expectation 
and hope that corn will decline to @ 


of. 
































point where he may cover, or buy in 
a like amount, the market may, in- 
stead, advance. In that event every 
cent of advance above the sale figure 
of 50 cents means so much loss to 
him. Unless he puts up more money 
in the way of margins his broker will 
close out the deal by the time the 
price has advanced 5 cents, or prob- 


TWENTY YEARS SUGAR CONSUMPTION IN THE U S 


[Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, De 


tment of Commerce and Labor; in 


round millions. ] 


Imports, foreign countries, b 


Productfon in US,a From 


Cc 
Cane, Beet, Total, islands, Beet, Cuba, 


Exp'’ts Con- Granu- 
from sump- lated 


ane 
Other, Total, U 8, 8, tion, refined, 


Year Ibs Ibs lbs lbs lbs lbs Ibs Ibs lbs Ibs certs Year 
1887 -i91 2 193 6968 ¢240 1,395 $05 2,540 204 3,125 6.02 887 
1888 .375 --- 376 619 61 1,209 810 2,081 60 3,016 7.18 1888 
1889 . 344 4 348 510 243 . 1,032 975 2,251 19 3,091 7.89 12889 
1890 .305 + 310 561 601 1,041 731 2,373 47. 3,197 627 1890 
1891 497 7 504 484 653 1,430 909 2,998 113 3,875 4.65 1891 
1892 .370 11 382 440 293 ,983 839 3,116 19 3,919 4.35 1892 
1893 . 463 26 490 511 436 1,843 $74 3,254 29 4,227 4.84 1893 
1894 .610 44 655 626 610 2,127 1,181 3,819 64 4,936 4,12 1894 
1895 ...729 45 774 399 347 1,845 981 3,175 27 4,321 4.12 1895 
1896 .543 65 609 578 604 1,093 1,619 3,317 10 4,494 453 1896 
1897 644 at 728 590 1,865 577 1,885 4,328 48 5,598 4.50 1897 
1898 - 707 $0 798 627 140 440 1,481 2,062 19 3,468 497 1898 
1899 557 72 630 621 723 €63 1,972 3,358 16 4,593 4.92 1899 
1900 334 163 497 626 701 705 1,984 3,391 26 4,488 6.32 1900 
190) 612 172 784 832 908 1,099 1,962 3,970 14 5,573 6.05 1901 
1902 728 369 1,097 915 255 984 1,781 3,020 15 6,018 4.46 1902 
1903 745 346 1,182 1,019 87 2,396 1,713 4,197 19. 6,379 4.64 1903 
1904 517 481 998 1,057 2. 2,819 817 3,639 41 5,653 4.77 1904 
1905 784 484 1,268 1,182 223 2,057 1,321 3,602 27 6,025 6.26 1905 
1906 766 625 1,391 1,226 48 2,781 1,079 3,909 37 6,491 4.52 1906 
1907 544 967 1,511 1,254 397 3,236 732 4,366 42 7,089 4.65 1907 

a Produetion is of the season preceding the fiscal year. b Figures relate te 
continental United States after 1900. c Includes all. sugar imported from 
Europe, beet sugar not being separately specified F 


from another dealer who is bound to 
deliver 5000 bushels of corn to him 
in May. The difference, 10 cents a 
bushel, suggests a profit of $500 on 
the lot; X pays his broker the usual 
commission of a fraction of a cent on 
a bushel, and gathers in his $500, less 


the commission, as his real profit in 

the deal. , 
But he may “have another guess 

coming;”’ and instead of the market 


advancing 10 cents a bushel it may 
decline 5 cents, or from 50 cents work 
backward to 45 cents. This reaction 
of 5 cents a bushel will-thus soon use 
up his margin deposit. He must then 
do either one of two things. He must 
put up more money to protect the 
broker, or if not, the broker will sell 
out, under the rules of the exchange, 
hat 5000-bushel lot of corn, at, say, 
45 cents, and the original deposit of 
X has gone forever. Should X de- 
cide to put up another substantial 
deposit in the way of a margin, 
against a further decline, he may, of 
course, eventually win out with a4 
profit, or, at least, get back his two 
deposits; or, on the other hand, he 
may be obliged to suffer a _ loss 
eventually. 
Short Selling Explained 

Anether phase of trading on mar- 
gin is “short selling,” and this op- 
erates on somewhat similar lines. 
Suppose B believes corn selling at the 
moment at, say, 50 cents is too high; 
and that by the time May works 
around it will be selling in the 40's. 
He orders his broker to “sell short” 
5000 bushels May corn ‘at 50 cents, 
putting up the usual margin. He as- 


. 


ably a little before; in that case B 
loses all of his margin deposit. and 
must put up more in tase he wants 
the deal continued. 

Moral, don’t speculate on margin. 





The Basis of Profit—I believe this 
section of the country is not different 
from any other in the respect of rais- 
ing chicks for utility, and while I 
have not seen the books of persons 
doing a poultry business here, I have 
every reason to believe, after having 
talked with them, that the profit end 
of the business has always been ac- 
cording to how many eggs the hens 
have produced, no matter what price 
they may have received for any spe- 
cial bird. I am this year, as usual, | 
keeping a detailed account of the 
eggs laid by each fowl, and have fol- 
lowed it long enough now to know 
that it makes a good many dollars’ 
difference to me in a year to breed 
by careful selection and rejection, not 
in a haphazard way. I have now a 
flock of White Wyandotte layers that 
I.am very well satisfied with.—[A. J. 
Shakespeare, Kalamazoo County, 
Mich. 


The Three Essentials in making 
dairy butter are to churn the cream 
as soon as it is thick, to salt well, to 
work well as soon as hard enough, 
and to remove the water. I sell in 
pound prints so as to secure the high- 
est prices. Corn chop is my only 
coloring matter; that is, I feed so as 
to make the cows do the coloring.— 
{Mrs John D. Williams, Northampton 
County, Pa. 
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Buttery Lettuce 
Tender Turnip see 
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Your Boy can work 


all Dag without 
Fatigue 


if you have a 


KRAUS Pivot-Axle 
¥ Sulky CULTIVATOR 


A delight te the farmet. Works so easily, operator is 


good humor. 
ees. Hitt and shovels 


The horses 
act together. 






























































































STEEL 4 
SHOES |= 


— 







te today for 
Joke “The Sole 
Steel.” or order a 
pair "i Steel Shoes. 


absolutely waterproof ou can work in mud 
slush without ge wet by and consequent colds 


feet never ache or Db’ 
he and restful thes aren a ph Ry | 
itiey cost leas eno than lomther 1 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


of light, th “ to arene we steel. oe ; 
8 4 rust-restisting je piec 
Sues too heal The soles are none Bice 
wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a rm foot- 
° Rivets can oa be replaced when partly, hosp 
. Fifty extra rivets cost on. y 00 centa, and 
shoes in good repair for at least two years. 14 
repairs are ever necessar zy, 
upper: 


s are 
ble, waterproof leather, viweted to the steel andr 
wear is 


to the shop for repairs! 
a 


vite ap springy, Hair Insoles, which 
sorb  Dorepiration and odors. 
-tA weeeten cieaned and dried each night. 


Wear “Steels” —Save Doctors’ Bills 


All aneee ower ~ ag can — t,— 
matism, sti ay sore and ac 
Shoes. ne EB - the feet dry, warm an 


foe ie under all circumstances. The saving in 
medi g and doctors’ bills will a. oa Baa 8! oes 
Sony tne es over. ater cannot satur: iteels.”” 


Steel Shoes Give Most Sat the Money 
Mansa B60 12-6 in. 9 te. paling Hee a ok 
Steel Shoes, 6 , $2.50 a pair, are better 
sports high extra grade of leather, $8.00, 
any $4.40 all -jeather shoes, a pair, are better than 
the best ialsteather. $6.00 shoes 


lea 


, $6.00 8 pair, are better than 


best ther ar OA 
iteel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better 
than the best all-leather shoes 'r egardiless of cost. 


One Pair of “Steels” Will Outwear 3 


ae 


to 6 Pairs of Leather Shoes 
The comfort’ of Steei Shoes is remarkable. Their 
economy is simply astounding | Practically ali the 
Seertnced vary sably. "hos seat You fee 
n’t ew 0 
Ls py es em tn ronshs, har , twisted, 
ther shoes. 8 today. 


aocisen lea 
Bisse, 6 to 12. 
Steel S Shoe Satisfaction or Mont, Ba ck 
rongly c! rt 
A 9inches at $8.80, as hoe give the patisfae 
ip bor cenarel servi size ¢ shoe you wear. Enclose §@ for 
¢-inch size, and the best and m te yaw ky 
shoes you ever rary will thon amptly be shipped to y: 
Your money refanded we out delay it you are no not 4s: 
lighted when you see the 
STEEL SHOE CO., ‘Det 86, Racine, Wis, 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada. 





Let Us Tell You How 
You Can Paint Your 





" ee 
In order to introduce “Unito” Paint every where, 
we have adopted a Co-operative plan for getting 
our paints into every community which will pay 
our patrons for their heip. You can have all the 
Unito Paint you want—either House or Barn Paint 
—inany color without sending us one cent of money. 
You not only can paint your own buildings without 
cost to you, but, without effort on your part can 
make them bring you actual cash— 


neea SENG No Money 


mean just what we say—this is our own ex- 
lan and is the int offer ever 
is not a plan. to give away Unito Paint. 
eee plan enables you to see the paint 
—to use paint—and yet you don’t have to pay a 
cent for it—not even when the job is dome and you 
are fully satisfied. If you need any paint, don’t pay 
out your own good money—but write and get our 
= Co-operative Plan. It will actually pay you 
cash to use Unito Sees Every _— of Unito 
Paint is backed shed a 5-year guarantee. 


Big 224-page rl 0 Write 


etusive 
made. 


ie of the ery best quality of soft, | 
| 


e shoes from warping 


Dot Pore Oldt Hen 


HANS 





Dot pore oldt hen, she comes no more 
To breeng her schickens py der door, 


Und call “cluck, cluck,” vor dem to 
eat, 
Der. an she schratches mit her 


et— 
Dose dimes pelong to days off yore. 
Dot pore oldt hen 


She now mus’ bustle round to lay 
In her new box von egg each tay. 
Und hurry over molting dime 
Vor get pack quickly in her brime. 
She hass no dime to vile away. 
Dot pore oldt hen! 


Her moder instict vas at rest, 
She vould nod sit upon a nest. 
Vor tree long weeks, ah, no, 
Let incubators dus broceed, 
She hass a higher, nobler quest, 
Dot pore oldt hen! 


indeed, 


Pore leedle schickens, how dey beep, 
No oldt hen put dem all to schleep. 
No vonder dey grow like der rest, 
Vor never know a moder’s breast. 
Vell, she haf lost off joy, von help, 
Dot pore oldt hen! 


Queen Bectiling for Profit 


W. H. LAWS, BEE COUNTY, TEX 











The question of the comparative 
profits of queen rearing and honey 
production cannot be settled by mere 
| figures made theoretically. The ques- 
|tion can be solved only by years of 
practical demonstration, and that, too, 
by skilled queen breeders. To rear 
|good queens and market them during 
the queen rearing season, expert la- 
bor is demanded; without it commer- 
cial queen breeding is a failure. 

To the man who can secure fair 
crops of honey, year afte: year, is not 
always due all the credit for his suc- 
cess; the bees do the labor, the local- 
ity furnishes the nectar, the bee 
keeper furnishing only the hives and 
storage room, and taking care of the 
swarms. I know just such men who 
make money from their bees by honey 
production alone, who give the bees 
no more attention than this; and they 
seldom see a queen bee. 

There is only one reason why a per- 
son should embark in ihc. queen busi- 
ness in a commercial way, and that is 
environment coupled with a natural 
love for the business, By environ- 
ment I mean where a person is so sit- 
uated he-~ cannot secure’ marketable 
honey from his loeality or where the 
flow of nectar is slow and of long du- 
ration, so the. bees use the greater 
portion of the season in swarming, or 
where at times the honey is so Dbit- 
ter that it could not be sold. 

Where these conditions exist the 
queen breeder might do well, while 
the honey producer might fail. On 
the other hand, in any locality that has 
short, heavy flows, and between flows 
comparative idleness of the bees, 
these conditions would be much bet- 
ter for the honey producer than the 
commercial queen breeder. The best 
possible condition, therefore, for the 
queen breeder, is one long, continued, 
slow flow of nectar throughout the 
entire season. 

In my first years of producing honey 
for market, away back in the ’80’s, 
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The United Factories Company 
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“Wention this Journal s=ssrersms rots 


the locality sometimes yielded bitter 
’ 


|honey. This would usually come late 
in the season, after the white honey 
crop had been gathered. Some sea- 
sons, however, the late summer rains 
| would bring the tow earlier, and the 
bees. would store it with the white 
honey and thus spoil all for market. 
One winter my honey house floor gave 
way because of the weight of bitter 
honey stored for use in making in- 
crease the following season. Before 
the busy season had arrived, I had 
figured that if this bitter honey was 
to continue to be a product of my 
aplary, I would better establish some 
| better form of disposing of it than 
simply making increase of bees by its 
j}use. So before the spring I had de- 
, termined to turn the product of the 
apiary to first-class Italian queens. 
Since changing locality, moving 
700 miles farther south, conditions 
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and honey flow have wonderfully 
changed, and possibly had I not been 
in the business I would not now be 
known as a commercial queen breeder. 
My present loeality, while almost an 
ideal one for raising early queens, 
is also ideal for an early white honey 
crop, providing weather conditions 
are favorable. 


Meaty ‘Scraps 


I seek pure-bred fowls just as the 
dairyman does pure-bred cows; he 
to get the most milk and butter at a 
minimum cost of feed, and I to get 





the best and largest eggs and more 


and better quality of meat. I have 
bred Black Minorcas for years; they 
lay eggs that average over two pounds 
to the dozen, and uniform in color 
and size; such eggs find ready sale 
with liberal advance on the market 
price.—[J. Garretson Ferrill, Litch- 
field County, Ct. 

For 30 years I have been raising 
various breeds of chickens and now 
after four years’ experience with 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons I would 
not exchange for any other breed. 
For profit, beauty and exhibition they 
excel all I have ever kept.—[Mrs W. 
L. Yates, De Kalb County, Ind. 

I believe in hens for mothers in- 
stead of incubators. I raise Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
White Leghorns, the Plymouth Rocks 
for market and the Leghorns for 
laying. I keep 250 hens and get 
enough sitters to hatch 700 chicks a 
year, and see that I do better than 
my neighbors who use incubators. I 
like dry feeding, though, better than 
the mash, it turned out better for 
me than the wet mash.--[W. P. 
Stonehouse, Wayne County, Mich. 

After 14 years’ experience with 
Buff Plymouth Rocks which origi- 
nated with us, we are well pleased 
with their extra good laying qualities. 
Four years ago we decided to reduce 
the number of hens on the farm and 
sold all but 100 one, two and three- 
year-old birds. These we put in five 
flocks. The average daily egg pro- 
duction from December 10 to March 
I was 50, after that time many be- 
came breedy; 25 were sold in April, 
the others laid well during the sum- 
mer.—[R. G. Buffinton, Bristol Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

If the farmers generally knew the 
good qualities of the RhodeIsland Red 
fowls they would cut out the mon- 
grels. If they would use only Rhode 
Island cocks in their flocks for a few 
years they would soon notice a dif- 
ference in the egg yield. The Reds 
are the coming farmers’ fowls. As 
a proof the great demand for this 
breed which increases every year is 
sufficient. The fowls are hardy, good 
layers, and one of the best fowls ever 
put on the table-—[George P. Barn- 
ard, Washington County, N Y¥. 

My Light Brahmas get a variety 
of feeds, but a basis ration of ground 
raw bone, @ mash once a day com- 
posed of % corn meal, % shorts, % 
ground oats, and scalded beef scraps, 
for the morning feed. Green ‘food 
should be supplied in the shape of 
cabbage and cut clover, the latter 
steamed. For the evening feed wheat, 
oats and cracked corn. These never 
fail to give satisfaction in the egg 
basket or on the platter.—[G. W. C., 
Windham County, Vt. 

I have been raising Black Lang- 
shans for ten years. We dispose of 
the early hatched chicks in July at 
15 or 20 cents a pound, and ship the 
others to a well-known firm in Iili- 
nois at $1 each—{Mrs J. L. Carroll, 
Dubuque County, Ia. 

When I first started in the business 
of raising Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns I had two pullets and one cock; 
and now I am raising about $700 
worth a year and cannot supply my 
orders. I-am going to build another 
coop this year 200 feet long by 25 
feet wide and 8 feet high.—[N. H. 
Hoffer. Clarion County, Pa. 


Brooding and Feeding Chicks 
MBS MILLIE HONAKER, VERNON CO, WIS. 


I always keep my chicks in the 
incubator till two to three days old, 
or until time to feed. The tempera- 
ture of the nursery chamber is about 
right and even, and chicks will rest 


‘and gain strength better there than 


anywhere else. In transferring from 


incubator to brooder, they should be 
kept covered if the weather-is at al? 
cold. 

The brooder should be warmed up 
and run a day or two before chicks 
are put in. I am very particular 
about this, never putting chicks into 
a brooder until the temperature reg- 
isters sufficiently high and runs even. 
Before starting a brooder EI. clean it 
up thoroughly, covering the floor of 
the sleeping apartment, first with old 
newspapers, then with dry earth or 
sand. The floor of the feeding apart- 
ment I cover with fine litter of some 
kind; I like either chaff or dried lawn 
clippings for this. 

As a rule, outdoor brooders, run 
outside or in an open shed, are better 
than indoor brooders, even in a warm 
house. I have, in fact, little use for 
indoor brooders, even indoors. I want 
something I can keep warm anywhere 
and at all times. I like a brooder with 
two apartments, and I want both gen- 
erously large. 

Too many chicks should not be put 
in one brooder; 100 is enough for any 
brooder, and less is better. For a 200- 


-egg incubator I want two brooders for 


each hatch. Sometimes I put as many 
as 150 in one at first, but in three or 
four days I divide and put in two; 
and even at first I find it better to 
keep that number in two lots. 

The temperature under the hover 
should be about 95 degrees at first 
Chicks haich at 108 and from that 
to 95 is drop enough. After the first 
week I gradually lower_the heat until 
when chicks are three weeks old tem- 
perature is about 85. Exercise and 
open air should be made to take the 
place of artificial heat and the hover 
as quickly as possible. However, tem- 
perature should not be lowered sud- 
denly or too rapidly, and chicks 
should not be let out too soon or when 
it is cold, for a chilled chick, though 
it*may liven up when warmed up 
again, will seldom fully recover. When 
chicks show an inclination to crowd 
or pile up in the brooder, it shows that 
they are not comfortably warm and 
they should be made so at once. 
Chicks that pile up though they may 
not smother will sweat, which is just 
about as bad, for it means sick chicks. 

Fresh air in abundance is essential 
from the first. I am convinced that 
one reason why some people fail with 
chicks in brooders is because they do 
not give them enough fresh air. In 
addition to opening ventilators, I leave 
the cover of my brooders up a little 
day and night after the first week, 
unless unusually cold or _ windy. 
Brooders should be kept wholesomely 
clean. I keep the floor of sleeping 
rooms covered with paper. 

From first to last I like dry feed, 
although I feed in addition hard- 
boiled eggs and soaked bread the first 
week or two, and after that whatever 
else of the kind I may have. Boiled 
potatoes, fed warm, I use largely some 
seasons. Dutch cheese and scalded 
corn meal to which a little blood meal 
has been added I also feed. But my 
main dependence is the ready mixed 
dry feeds, to which is added as soon 4s 
chicks will eat it, whole wheat and 
cracked corn. 

When chicks are four to five weeks 
old, they are removed to the scratch- 
ing room of the poultry house, where 
they are kept until able to take their 
place with the other fowls. They aré 
allowed full liberty and at times given 
all they will eat. 
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Strongly Favors Brooders 


EDWARD DOUGLAS, NEW LONDON ©0, CT 





One of the principal reasons I pre- 
fer brooders to hens is that a larger 
number of chicks can be raised more 
easily than with hens. Then, too, 
prooder chicks have no lice or mites 
about them, and none are killed by 
the hen stepping on them. If I have 
to hatch with hens, I take the chicks 


aw as soon as dry, and put them in 
g brooder warmed to 90 degrees. The 
prooder is placed where there is 
plenty of sunshine and a good run, In 
stormy and cold weather it is kept in 
a warm room. Always before put- 
ting hen-hatched chicks in a brooder 
I go over the chicks’ bodies to make 
sure there are no vermin upon them. 
If any are found, the chicks are 
dusted well with insect powder and 
dusted twice a week afterward. 


1en two weeks old chicks are al- 
lowed the liberty of the large run. 
Brooder chicks are always under cone 


trol and, therefore, become very tame. 
On this account partly they grow fast, 
and if properly managed are very 
hardy. I have no use for hens except 
as layers and sitters as an auxiliary to 
the incubator. 


Wooden Beats the Feathered Hen 


Of course, brooder chicks require 
attention, but the person who win 
not willingly give the time to chicks 
should not try the brooder method. 
There is no excellence without labor, 
especially in raising chicks: My ex- 
perience is that a larger percentage 
of chicks can be raised with the 
brooder than by hens, largely because 
fewer are killed by accidents and by 
lice 

One argument against brooders is 
that they are too much trouble. This 
is old prejudice, and is hard to over- 
come. It is easier to stick to old 


methods than to learn new ones. Since 


i quit the hen method and took up 
the incubator and brooder I have-so 
much success that I would even stop 
raising poultry were I forced to go 
back to the old way. 

It does not take more than ten 
minutes daily to clean the brooder 
and fill and trim the lamp. Three or 
four gallons of oil will run a brooder 
for a month in any kind of weather; 
less in hot weather, when the lamp 
need be lit only at night, and may be 
dispensed with when the chicks are 
&month old. Some chicks die in the 
brooder, just as they do with hens. 
These are usually the weakly ones. 
My experience is that a larger per 
tent of brooder chicks attain maturity 
than hen-hatched ones. 

Early Weeks with Chicks 

Feeding the young chicks is easy. 
No feed is required until the chicks 
are 56 hours old. The first few days 
I feed bread crumbs, broken cratkers 
or crumbled corn bread; all may be 
moistened with skim milk. Water is 
given from the start in dishes that 
the chicks cannot get into. A tomato 
fan inverted in a saucer and held 
down by a brick is satisfactory. A 
hail hole should be punched in the 
side ut % inch from the opening, 
ly to admit air in small amount. 
When a week old, I feed pin-head oat- 
meal, but continue the corn bread 
dai Finely ground oyster sheil is 
best for grit while the chicks are 
sm and confined in runs. 

When a month old I feed cracked 
Cor vheat screenings, scraps from 
rm house, boiled potatoes, cornmeal 
“hd oatmeal in rotation. An occa- 
hn teed of cornmeal dough is good, 

~~ “us is never made sloppy, only 
m t nou 

= enough to bc crumbled. 
lit ‘irst three months of the chick’s 
bi ‘d the most important. If the 
“te nave been rightly treated and 

“. growing and free from vermin 
the #11 . ~ 
he li make fine fowls. They must 

a range, however, 








M. G. KAINS, NEW YORE 





In every case what is éalled the 
white diarrhea in young chickens 
can be traced to mismanagement. of 
some kind, either in the parent stock, 
the incubator, or chicks themselves 
after being hatched. The poultry- 
man’ is generally not aware of the 
trouble being with his methods, or 
with those of the men from whom he 
purchased the eggs, and is, therefore, 
likely to search for some remedy to 
cure the cases under his notice, when 
the whole matter lies in prevention. 

It is the experience of practical 
poultryman that remedies are un- 
availing, but that prevention is en- 
tirely satisfactory. One man who has 
incubated more than 30,000 eggs dur- 
ing the last four years has reduced 
his losses from white diarrhea to less 
than 1%; in fact, during the last two 
years the trouble has been almost 
unknown in his yards. 

Foremost among preventive meas- 
ures is the selectign of healthy, ma- 
ture stock, which has not been 
forced to produce eggs for market 
prior to the use of eggs for hatching 
purposes. These birds should be 
kept in strictest cleanliness, with 
abundant fresh air, and an oppor- 
tunity te exercise, preferably on free 
range. Food and water supplied 
should be such as the poultryman 
himself would be willing to eat or 
drink. 

The eggs intended for incubation 
should be as fresh as possible, and 
never kept more than three or four 
Aiays before placed in the machine or 
under the hen. When put in the 
incubator the temperature should be 
carefully managed, especially after 
the tenth day, since from that time 
the development of the young chick 
furnishes a great smount of heat, 
nearly enough to keep the creature 
sufficiently warm. During the last 
week of incubation the flame of the 
lamp should not be high, with a 
wide-open damper, for although the 
thermometer may show a normal 
temperature in one part of the egg 
chamber, other thermometers in 
various places may show several de- 
grees above the safety temperature. 
It is, therefore, best -to run the ma- 
chine with as low a flame as will keep 
the temperature normal and to pro- 


vide ample ventilation during this 
period. 
The matter of ventilation of the 


egg chamber is fully as important as 
temperature. Lack of ventilation 
tends to diminish the vitality of the 
chick and alter the nature of the yolk, 
which is the food upon which the 
chick will live for the first few days 
after hatching. One of the com- 
monest causes of poor ventilation lies 
in crowding so many eggs into the 
machine that free movement among 
them is impossible. Stagnation is 
likely to result. During the last four 
days the eggs should not be turned 
or otherwise disturbed, because this 
more or less upsets the relation of 
the yolk to the framework of the 
chick, and may result in abnormality. 


After the chicks are hatched the 
treuble may arise from improper 
management, either in feeding or 


brooding. The chicks should not be 
disturbed for at least 48 hours after 
hatching, nor should they be _ fed 
during this time. The yolk has been 
surrounded with their membranes, 
and is sufficient food to keep the 
chicks going for three days. In fact, 
some poultrymen say that chicks will 
not starve if left without food for ten 
days. However, three days is recog- 
nized by men who ship day-old chicks 
for considerable distances. One of 
the very worst practices is to feed 
grit to chicks just out of the shell, as 
it is sure to irritate their tender in- 
testinal membranes. Most important 
during these early days is water, 
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.6URE HATCH INCUBATOR TORCO.> 
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A New and Wonderful sddition 
ie to your personal Equipment 
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THE AUTOMATIC POCKET LIGHTER 
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without or offensive odor. 
handsome full Patckeled finish toany address 
BEACH, 49 Hamilton St., Newark, N.d. 
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A Cure for Leaky Roofs 





ON’T waste time trying to 
D patch a leaky roof! A roof 
which leaks in one place is 
generally on the verge of leaking 
in gany other places. 

The cheapest method of repair 
is to cover the whole roof with 
Amatite. Amatite costs so little 
that the entire job can frequently 
be done for the expense of caring 
for a leaky roof. After the old 
roof is covered with Amatite you 


will have no further worry or ex- 
pense 
Most ready roofings require a 


coat of paint every two years to 
keep them in order. But Amatite 
is not the ordinary kind of Ready 
Roofing. “Amatite has a real min 
firmly imbedded in 
the Coal Tar Pitch waterproofing. 
This surface resists the attacks of 
the elements like a stone wall. 
It demands no additional protec- 


eral surface, 


tion 
of paint. 


or 


Buying Amatite is the same as 
buying an ordinary ready roofing 
with an agreement from the dealer 
to;keep it painted free of charge. 
Such an agreement on ‘the ordi- 
nary roofing would double its value. 
get such an agree- 
ment with every roll of Amatite; 
yet the price is no greater than 
that of the ordinary kind. 


You practically 


Send us your name and address, 
and we will forward you by return 
mail a free sample of Amatite, and 
you can see how tough, durable 
and substantial it is. 
to nearest office. 


Boston, 
Cleveland, St. 
New Orleans, 





covering, such as a 


Write t 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Louis, Pittsb 
Kansas City. 
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Basis for Successful Marketing 


Marketing is the one question above 
all others that should interest farm- 
ers. It is one of the farmers’ great 
problems still unsolved by the ma- 
jority. Yet its solution has been pre- 
sented time and again by those who 
have solved it, and more farmers 
than ever before are benefiting by the 
examples of success, Never have suc- 
2sesses been so numerous as during 
the last five years. Analysis of these 
successes shows that the most potent 
cause is honest packing. 

This has been the dominant note of 
all the farmers’ meetings that Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has attended this 
winter. Most conspicuous is the atti- 
tude that many eastern fruit growers 











have taken. Regardless of the envy 
and jealousy that less. thoughtful 
eastern growers have expressed con- 


cerning the success of western fruit 
ia eastern markets, these men have 
graded, packed and branded their 
product for what it really is and have 
steadily gained a hold on their mar- 
kets which western competition can- 
not affect. Thus they have proved 
the fallacy of the fear that cries: 
“Western fruit will drive us out of the 
market.” Western fruit upon eastern 


markets, though highly attractive, is 
2imittedly of a quality inferior to 
eastern fruit, but honest packing 


more even than its attractive appear- 
ance sells it where competition is 
with dishonest or inferior packing. 
It is equally true that in every 
®ther branch of marketing farm 


products, stock, dairy, poultry, vege- 
tables, everything, honest packing 
commands the tfade. Upon this basis, 
the volume of proof all indicates the 
rapid approach of the time when 
every farmer will understand that 
not upon sharpness and shrewdness, 
which are too often synonymous with 
cheating and lying, can he sell to his 
constant advantage, but upon strict 
adherence to the law of dealing with 
others as he would like to be dealt 
with; not upon the paltry basis that 
honesty is the best policy can he 
truly succeed, but upon the convic- 
tion that honesty is as truly a mark 


. of nobility as any other worthy and 


manly attribut., and that therefore 
honesty must be recognized and re- 
warded by cunfidence, the prime fac- 
tor of business success, 





Dull times in 
trade are 


manufacturing and 
reflected in a larger supply 
of labor than usual at 
this season. More 
men of better qual- 
ity are seeking farm 


Farm Labor 
More Plentifal 


work this spring than for _ several 
years past. There is a general tend- 
ency beneficial to farm wages. Or, 


perhaps, it would be gruer to say that 
the upward tendency of farm wages is 
arrested. Men who are willing to work 
on farms are trying to get the same 
wages this season as were paid last 
year, but then wages were higher than 
ever before. Where farmers are able 
to give their help good quarters or 
separate tenements, the men are will- 
ing to work for less money than last 
year, in a great many instances. The 
percentage of unemployed labor in 
all the great cities of the country is 
much larger at present than for sev- 
eral years. The scarcity of girls and 
women for household help continues, 
however, both in town and country. 


> 


Notwithstanding the great diversity 





of tastes in the human family, there 

are some. articles 
Developing Taste of diet of which 
in Farm Animals all are fond. One 

of these is bread. 
It would seem difficult to find any- 
one who is not fond of bread. These 
differences are due largely to habit. 
Although it may not be generally 


known, animals under domestication 
are about as fastidious in their tastes. 
Take, for instance, the rape plant. 
Both sheep and :wine will seldom eat 


it at-first. They have to be made 
real hungry before they will take it. 
Take the case of cattle which have 


never had a taste of carrot tops; they 
will nearly always reject them. On 
the other hand, the cattle of Belgium, 
where these foods are freely used, 
devour them eagerly. The same is 
true of certain kinds of meal. There 
are some kinds of meel¥ as: those 
made from grinding certain kinds 
of screenings, that cattle will not eat. 
Pigs are less fastidious, but there are 
some useful plants which they also 
will refuse to eat. 





Acres of diamonds is the title of a 
lecture in which the Rev Dr Conwell 
endeavors to show how 


Acres of there are goldensopportu- 
Diamonds nities surrounding every 
man, yet most persons 


look to distant places for happiness. 
To insure a happy sequel to transac- 


tions with advertisers, subscribers 
should avail themselves of the guar- 
antee printed right at hand on this 
page. 





Feed for Young Pigs—Young pigs 
need feed richer in protein than older 
hogs. Give during summertime al- 
falfa, clover or rape pasture and along 
with this feed a little cornmeal and 
skim milk. If skim milk is not ob- 
tainable supply the needed protein by 
the use of wheat shorts or one pound 
of dried blood mixed with nine 
pounds of cornmeal, which makes an 
excellent pig: feed. 


EDITORIAL 


Demonstration Institutes Instead of Small Fairs 


The knell of doom has struck for 
the smaller fairs, local and district 
cattle shows, and little exhibitions. 
The big fairs and larger exhibitions 
are too large for the little ones to 
compete with. Many a small fair has 
also gone from bad to worse im the 
matter of sideshows and fake attrac- 
tions. Then, too, they have become 
an old story, their novelty has worn 
off. Something new, different, more 
practical and more interesting is very 
properly demanded. 

Yet many county and local fair so- 
cieties possess valuable grounds or 
exhibiton property, which should not 
be closed out at a loss. In many in- 
stances such property is just the 
plant needed to furnish young and 
old within easy distance of it with 
the education in agriculture, industry 
and home economics that is now com- 
ing so rapidly to the front. 


Suppose the fair grounds be utilized 
in part by a cluhof farm boys and 
girls for experimental plots to test 
seeds, plants, fertilizers, methods of 
culture, varieties, etc. Let the chil- 
dren from the public schools of the 
near-by town or city also work plots 
of their own. In connection with the 
state agricultural college and experi- 
ment -station, co-operating with the 
local farmers’ club, grange, agricul- 
tural society and board of education, 
this plan can be worked out in a 
maner that will be most interesting 
and beneficial to young and old. 

At a convenient season arrange for 
a circuit of demonstration institutes 
under the joint auspices of college, 
station, agricultural and educational 
authorities. Each institute should last 
for a week. It should embrace a 
veritable short course in _ those 
branches of agriculture most inter- 
esting to the farmers of each local- 
ity, together with a course in home 
economics for the women folks. This 
short course would be a combination 
of object lessons, learning by doing, 
and lectures. The expert who talks 
horse will bring a horse right into 
the classroom, show his good and bad 
points, or by means of a skeleton or 
manikin explain the anatomy, treat- 
ment for disease, ete. Animals, 
models, pictures, charts would be 
used by the instructors about cows, 
dairying, sheep, swine, poultry. The 
entomologist will have models of dif- 
ferent worms, bugs and other pests, 
or pictures, charts, lantern slides, that 
will show just how each pest works. 

The expert in spraying will have 
several types of spraying machines, 
with their different nozzles, formulas 
for mixing insecticides and fungicides, 
and will show just how the work is 
done. The domestic science teacher 
will have charts and slides to show 
the action of: yeast, will explain the 
mystery of bread making, will dem- 
onstrate the various types of bread- 
making machines, and wiil.so teach 
that the girls and women present can 
apply this knowledge in their own 
kitchens. The experts on fertilizers, 
feeding, ete, will give similar object 
lessons, together with plain and prac- 
tical talks that expand the mind and 
enable each student to work more in- 
telligently. 


These demonstration institutes, if 
well conducted, would soon become 
amazingly popular. The money now 


devoted to premiums at fairs would 
accomplish much more good if ap- 
plied to the support of demonstration 
institutes. Along with the practical 
and scientific instruction in farm and 
home topics -would also go lectures 
or discussions on civic matters, public 
affairs, and the great problems of the 
times considered from a non-partisan 
standpoint. 

The university of Wisconsin is do- 
ing some work along this.line. Its 
mechanical department is even form- 


_rapidly 


ing classes in machine shops or fac. 
tories ur in labor unions to give per. 
sonal instruction to mechanics. Night 
classes for -skilled machinists at 
the Newark industrial improvement 
school so’ improved the capacity of 
adults that their pay was doubled and 
their positions greatly improved. Here 
and--there some speaker at the ordi- 
nary farmers’ institute partly grasps 


_this idea, and instead of a mere talk 


about pruning, for instance, he brings 
the trees before the audience and 


. Shows how to prune, by actually do. 


ing it. But too often the ordinary jn. 
stitute, like the avérage small fair, is 
failing into disrepute and lacks inter. 
est because it, too, has gotten into 
a rut. 

Nothing so appeals to the farmer 
and his family, or to workers in other 
vocations, as learning to do by doing, 


Science is knowing; art is doing, 
Heretofore we have not had enough 
teachers, lecturers or demonstrators 


who really knew how, and still fewer 
who could really do that of which 
they talked. But now the supply is 
increasing, and with added 
funds from state and nation for the 
proper training of teachers, the sup- 
ply will be-still greater in future. 

Organization, combination, simpli- 
fied methods, associated effort, can be 
so applied as to make the demonstra- 
tion institute a co-operative center of 
the most fascinating interest for pro- 
moting - profitable farming, good 
housekeeping, successful industry and 
patriotic. citizenship. 

Here is-a wonderful field for col- 
lege, station, grange, club, school and 
fair association. The time, effort and 
money they now spend separately for 
progress work need only to be col- 
lectively used in accordance with a 
wise plan, to bring to each individual, 
young and old, the advantages and 
inspiration that come from keeping 
up with science, learning the knew 
“know hows,” and applying the 
knowledge thtis gained. 

In this way it is possible for even 
the smallest and poorest rural com- 
munity to get into the great game of 
progress, broader life, larger profits, 
greater usefulness and truer _hap- 
piness. 


The increasing number of agricul- 
tural co-operative societies indicates @ 





growing appreciation 

Stiffen of this method of buy- 
the Vertebra ing and selling. Ass0- 
ciations that have 


strictly maintained a definite standard 
of grading and packing, and have 
lived up to a clear-cut business policy 
with both customers and growers, 
have proved that only _ business 
sagacity, favorable weather and go0é 
transportation are needed to make 
their ventures successful. The suc- 
cesses of pioneer associations along 
these lines have encouraged the 
formation of other associations with 
similar objects. Many new ones will 
do business this season for the first 
time. They deserve to succeed. If ¢0- 
operative buying and selling were only 
a dream, there might be some excusé 
for inaction on the part of the mass 
of farmers. But when instance after 
instance is presented showing how 
growers have been able to secure theif 
fair share of profits and discounts, it 
is astonishing that co-operative 45 
sociations are still so few. Even # 
cursory view of present buying and 
selling methods shows that farmers 
too often seem to be satisfied to come 
out of the small end of the horn. But 
this is not true, else why the constant 
complaint about unfair division of 
prices? Lack of backbone! Something 
more cohesive than kicking is neede?. 

Farmers themselves must combine 
their interests, rather than their com 
plaints, in order to secure their right. 
In the last-analysis it is up to them 
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Congress Tackles 
Tariff Revision 
Duties Must Be Cut But Rev- 
enue and Protection Are Both 


Needed—Farmers Should Look 
Out for Tricks and Trading 


All eyes are upon Washington, and 
nterest is centered in the tariff revi- 











Bi which congress has taken up 
this week. Many industries and in- 
terestS are represented by powerful 
lobbies that are bringing all possible 
pressure’ to bear upon the senators 
and representatives to secure just the 
sort of tariff legislation that they 
want for themselves. The bill in- 
iroduced by the house ways and 
means committee, of which Congress- 
n Payne of New York is chair- 
1 is only the starting point, and 
n be so amended before it is 
finally -passed that jt will be beyond 
recognition. There seems to be no 
doubt that the revision will be down- 
ward. ‘The protectionists will work 
€ and late to prevent reductions 
t might injure or destroy certain 
industries by admitting the competi- 
ti of cheap foreign labor. The 
t f-protected trusts will just as 
zealously fight to stay protected, but 
an undoubted majority backed by a 
powerful majority of the people de- 
mand tariff reduction in many lines. 
1e agricultural interests will, on 
the whole, be well cared for, but vigi- 
lk watching is needed to prevent 
tr s and trading that may hurt 
8¢ sections. The strongest defend- 
ers of the agricultural interests are 
rs to be among the congressional 
delegations from the southern and 
n le western states, irrespective of 
Dp A determined fight will be 
n to place hides on the free Tlist. 
S change in the duties. on wool 
i ssible. There is a disposition to 
€ irage the importation of high- 
z stock and seed. No change in 
tl igar tariff seems likely, with the 
€ tion of allowing free entry of 
from the Philippines up to 300,- 
OU’ pounds annually. 
proposal to reduce by one- 
I he tariff on lumber and to re- 
n protection from the wood pulp 
P interests calls into activity a 
s lobby. Reciprocity affecting 
v and tobacco figures in the pos- 
‘ ties of the new tariff law. In or- 
ae » get the needed revenue it is 
p! ed to pla a. duty of 4 ‘cents 
a nd on coffee Instead of this, 
t is also a proposal to tax beer 
$1 barrel more than at present. 
Tl igh compromise, coffee may be 
te 2 cents a pound and beer 50 
C 1. barrel, and a revenue of $40,- 
000,000 toe $50,000,000 _annually thus 
St ad 
e pron members of con- 
g neluding Senator Scott of West 
\ , for instance, oppose any 
c whatever in the tariff. Busi- 
ne ll be in a somewhat unsettled 
ct nm until final action has .been 
t n the tariff 
o . ° . 
Standard Wins Big Suit 
Standard company of In- 
a has won at last its big rebate | 
ca t Chicago. In the first trial be- 
f Judge Landis the company were 
f guilty and fined $29,240,000. The | 
1 ial was before Judge Anderson. 
Fr the fir iS rulings were in ac- | 
. * with yntentions of the 
st d oil : rneys. Finally, he 
or 1 th to return a verdict 
( gui As the trial went for- 
V nd evidence was offered by 
U ernme show that the Chi- 
c dA railroad carried oil | 
i Standard oil company of In- 
al rom Whiting, Ind, to Bast St] 
- t the rate of 6 cents a barrel, | 
: he published rate for other | 
‘ was 18 cents, the lawvers | 
. defer opposed the admis- 
the evids offered. 
@ case then hinged on the intro- 
: as evid of a tariff sched- 
pe it they claimed had Béen super- | 
; Sy a later. classification. The | 
fa ed that the government had |} 


hat_the 18-cent rate | 


was the lawful rate-and that there 
was no legal evidence that the de- 
fendants were guilty of willfully ac- 
cepting a jower rate. There are still 
two indictments pending against the 
Standard oil company of Indiana, but 
eight others have failed in the courts. 

It seems that the federal judges 
have so interpreted the anti-rebate 
law that it is now a pretty weak and 
ineffective measure. If it is to be 
permanently effective there is need 
of amendment. Of course, this is 
said without reference to the question 
of whether or not the Standard ofl 
company, was actually guilty in the 
case that has just ended. 


‘Coal Strike Threatened 


There seems to be a possibility of 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


| 





another anthracite coal strike. The 
agreement between the miners and 
operators will ond April 1. The! 


miners’ union leaders have demanded 
that a new agreement include recog- 
nition of the union and some other 
concessions. The operators have re- 
fused to grant the demands, and, in 
turn, propose the renewal of the pres- 
ent agreement for a term of three 
years. The miners’ answer, through 
union officials, is a refusal. 

The mining companies have for 
months been storing surplus coal, and 
have so much on hand that, in case 
of a strike, the miners would have to 


stay. out until next winter before they | 


‘ uld- expect to embarrass the 
erators. 


The President Plans Long Trip 


It has already been practically de- 
cided by Pres Taft to take an exten- 


op- 





sive trip early next fall. He will 
visit the northwest and go into ! 
Alaska for the first time. After mak- | 


ing several stops in the west he will 
pass through the south and probably 
visit some of the northeastern states. 
«The president has agreed to try to 
attend the annual encampment of the 
Grand Army to be held in Salt Lake 
City in August. 





William Loeb, Jr, who was secre- 
tary to Pres Roosevelt, has been ap- 
pointed by Pres Taft collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New ‘York. 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
chosen George T. Oliver of Pittsburg 
to succeed Philander C. Knox as 
United States senator. He is heavily 
interested in the steel business, and 
controls some Pittsburg newspapers. 

























The new secretary of war, Mr Dick- 
inson, of Tennessee and Chicago, | 
states emphatically that he is still a 
democrat and shall continue to be. | 
It will be remembered that Pres 
Roosevelt's last secretary of war, Gen | 
Wright of Tennessee, was a democrat. | 








DIDN’T REALIZE 
How Injurious Coffee Really Was 


Many persons go on drinking cof- 
fee year after year without realizing 
that it is the cause of many obscure 
but persistent ailments, 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee and 
tea, is very like uric acid and is often 
the cause of rheumatic attacks which, 
when coffee is used habitually, be- 
come chronic. 

A Washington lady said, recently: 
“IT am sixty-five and have had a good 
deal of experience with coffee. I 
consider it very injurious and the 
cause of many’ diseases, .I am sure 
it causes decay of teeth in children. 

“When I drank coffee I had sick? 
spells and still did not realize that 
coffee could be so harmful, till about 
a year ago I had rheumatism in my | 
arms and fingers, got so nervous I 
could not sleep and was all run down. 

“At last, after finding that medi- 
cines did me no good, I decided to 
quit coffee entirely and try Postum. 
After using it six months [ fully re- 
covered my health beyond all expec- 
tations, can sleep sound and my rheu- 
matism is all gone.” “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the famous littte 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in| 


pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
— genuine. true. and full of human 

terest, ; 























































BEFORE YOU BUY WRITs FOR | 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 


QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING | 
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FREE 200 PAGE BOOK ABOUT Para Rubber 
Sethe MINNESOTA is used in boots that have the 
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Wood Decays, but Concrete Lasts 


while it costs no more than lumber and will be as 
strong and durable a hundred years from 


now as it is today if it is made with 


EDISON 
Portland Cement 


It can be used for making everything on the farm as 
well as for the biggest private and public works. The 


greatest Engineers and Architects are using it. 
Our book “How to Use Concrete on the Farm” 


is valuable to you. Send for it Today. 
Edison Portland Cement never varies in color, texture, 
; or strength. It supplies 10 per cent. 


more cemen material, weight for 


weight, than any other brand because it is 

Uniformly 10 Per Cent. Finest 
Ground in the World 

Make it of “EDISON” and save money 


Send for the Book Today 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
923 St. James Bidg., New York City 
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PATENTS fees 
Well “DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


EXCELL .22. & £ibinG 


Direct To You muse ourown 
. We are man- 
dle no 2nd hand 











® Puton the kind of root that wears 
Ours is 
ou can 
te 


aranteed. Ifitisn'tthe best 








Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE. THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open —s system, straight- 
line valve motion ‘ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands tnoncseectal op- 
—_—._ eration because of our years 
oN of experience in building the best. 
\ Seven sizes; 114 to 16 
i} Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism tellin Ay 4 fifty-seven 
reasons why Stickney En- 
gine are the Best. 
Agents everywhere sell them. 


C harles A-Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY. ST. PAL 


ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 


Only practical opie ae we in a century. 
es up to 10 tons load 
Ctthout sagging. For sale at 
all dealers’ or 
direct from 
Harry Zimmerman & Co 
51 Wood Street 
Fremont, 0. 
Eastern selling agents: 6G. S. F. Zimmerman & Co. 
21 Arch St. Frederick, Md. (Foreign patents for sale) 


























WHAT DO Y You SAY? 


farmers say tha’ 


Several hundred 
the best investment tney ever made was 
hen they a oad 


Electric "= Wagon 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set Sot the best steel hese 
a phe Serer wagon. Spoke united wit 
eee not to break nor work 
or our catalogue and save money. 


SLEOTRIO WHEEL CO.. Box 86 Quincy, tt. 














{ om AY EI OZ SS 
AN S™isas 


4 Hitch up to this high quality 
Friend Columbus Buggy made 
with hand forged wroughtiron gears— 
after a month’s tria} you'll insist on 
4 under our long time Guarantee. 

tus send you our Big 1909 Free Book 
of102 pages showing seventy-five Styles 
of Columbus Vehicles and a full line of 
high grade Harness at 40 to 50 per cent 
cash saving prices. 


PRICE 22 


And a Month’s Trial Will Sell You 
This Buggy 
Don’t fail to send us your name if you are now 
in the market for any vehicle or expect to be 
thie ome Get our Book and Prices and prove 
whai wesay. Columbus Vehicles are now 
Sold Only Direct 
fe eS Factory Prices 
? Why pay dealers’ big prof- 
tte! eee can get better quality direct at = 
the cost. Write for prices and the Book 


The Colambus Carriage & Harness Co. 
c2, Columbus, Ohio 


= “= 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle — Hogs .| Sheep 
Per 100 IDS. |"s509 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
| Chie ago $7.40 |$6.35 |$6.90 igs. 7% $5.75 $6.50 
| New York | 6.50 | 6.15 | 6.25 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 6.70 
| Buffalo 6.75 | 6.00 | 7.15 | 5.00 | 6.00 | 6.60 
KansasCity| 6.90 | 6.00 | 6.50 | 4.60 | 5.85 | 6.25 
Pittsburg "| 6.25 | 6.00 | 6.95 | 4.95 | 6.10 | 6.55 





At Chicago, cattle developed further 
strength last week in the face of in- 
creased receipts. Buyers went in more 
strongly for the heavy weights and 
good quality. Light and medium cat- 
tle sold rather slowly unless 
showed choice quality. This change 
from the handy steers to heavies was 
refreshing. For many months choice 
fat steers have brought comparative- 
ly small money, buyers preferring the 
medium weights of choice quality. 
Butcher cattle ruled steady, with a 
good demand for best cows and heif- 
ers. Country buyers seemed to be 
pretty well stocked, and were, there- 
fore, able to hold off.  Canners and 
cutters were dull. Stockers and feed- 
ers are offering in rather poor lots 
and buyers are holding off for a bet- 
ter quality. There is no change in 
milkers and springers. Only the good 
milkers are in demand, 






Prime fat steers ........ssescceeese $6.55@ 7.40 
Good to choice .........+.+. .. 6.25@ 6.80 
Choice buteher cows .......» -» 5.73@ 6.00 
Choice calves ..... . B@ 8.00 
Selected feeders @ 5.30 
Medium to good s 5.00 


3.904 
Milkers and « -30,00@55.00 
Hog receipts are a trifle under those 


springe 


of the previous week, and prices 15 
@25e higher than last week’s quota- 
tions in these columns. Shipping de- 


mand for eastern account has shown 
some improvement. —Stockers also 
showed increased interest in the mar- 
ket. Improvement is noted in the 
quality of the receipts. Indications, 
from reports at the principal western 
yards, are that country shippers are 
making a strenuous effort to get to 
market while the present high prices 


prevail. Bad roads no doubt will pre- 
vent shipments of many head until 
more settled weather. Choice heavy 


shipping hogs are quoted at $6.80@ 
6.90 p 100 Ibs, butchers 6.75@6.85, 
choice light 6.60@6.65, heavy packs 


6.60@6.75, good to choice pigs 5.7 
@ 6.25. 
Sheep prices have ruled about 


Lambs continue in the 8c 
Shipments from Col are com- 
ing in bettér shape than heretofore 
this season. Shorn lambs suffered a 
decline of 10c. Wool, sheep and year- 
lings were firm and a trifle advanced. 
Feeding stock was in good demand 
at steady prices. Choice western weth- 
ers $5.60@5.75, matte e ewes 5.85, 
western ‘ewes 5.50@5.65, nativ lambe 
7.65@8, western 7 * 604 @ 7.65. 


steady. 
class. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 
PRICES OF GRAIN 
COMPARISONS 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH 


Cash or WwW heat Corn : Oats 
Spot 1909 | ‘1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 


| | 
11.17%) 94) .68 


| Chicago | .62 56 54 
New York.| 1.24 | 1.00 | .76% | .73 ) | 65 
Boston. .| — | —|} .7 74 62% | .66 
Toledo. 1.23 97 | .68 .63 56 | 58 
St Louis 1.27 93 | .65%¢ | .60 54s | 58 
Min’p’lis” .} 1.17 | '98 | 63 60 50% | 53 
Liverpool | 1.2: 1.03 .79% | .76 —_i— 


wheat has been greatly 
weak by turns, 


At Chicago, 
unsettled, strong and 


with some net losses from the high 
level reached a short time ago. The 
trade has been greatly interested in 
| the showing of grain on the farms, 
| and even more so in the condition of 
the young winter wheat plant now 
that the frost season is so far along. 
May wheat sold down to $1.12% p bu, 
subsequently recovering to a_ level 


around 1.17, with July 1.04@1.05%. 

Exports of wheat and flour con- 
tinued small to medium, foreigners 
complaining that prices were too 
high, compared with breadstuffs 
shipped from Argentina and other 
parts of the world yeneral rains 
have fallen throughout the south- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


they ~ 





west and also eastern portion of the 
winter wheat belt, and this with more 
or less melting snow was construed 
as meaning excellent distribution of 
moisture. Bullish operator, how- 
ever, seemed full of courage and 
speculative sentiment was somewhat 
mixed. See earlier pages of Orange 
Judd Farmer for discussion. of the 
wheat stocks situation. 

In corn a higher price level was 
maintained, with slight reactions, but 
market in.a general way well sup=- 
ported. May corn sold from better 
than 69c down to 67%c, followed by 
slight recovery, July much the same 
level. No 2 in store around 66%c 
There were no new influences in the 


market. Export trade is next to 
nothing, domestic demand fair, but 
buyers complaining over the high 


prices and inclined to take hold con- 


servatively. Consumption .in feeding 
sections continued large. ’ 
Oats received fair attention, but 


top prices around 36c p bu for May 
delivery were not fully . maintained, 
the market dropping to 54%c, thence 
showing something of a _ recovery. 
Prices were inclined to follow corn, 
receipts were moderate and the cash 
demand reasonably good at the high 
level, with standard oats in store 
quotable at 54@55c. 

Rye was lifeless and nearly nor- 


mal, with No 2 in store somewhere 
around 79c p bu, carlots slight pre- 
mium. Receipts and demand both 
restricted. 


Barley offerings have been running 
@ little larger, the high prices stimu- 
lating a sweeping of the bins in the 
country. Market ruled generally 
steady, but lower grades suitable for 
mixing purposes somewhat dull at 60 
@65c p bu. Malting barley 64@67c. 

Flaxseed’ continued nominal, with 
an occasional sale of @ car around 
$1.65 p bu, indicating a firm market. 
Futures inactive. 

Grass séeds were quiet and rather 
dull, with some sales of clover on the 
basis of $3.75@3.85 p.100 Ibs for 
prime; clover inactive at 7.50@8.50 
for fair to choice seed. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, Saal -senibitomes in” all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—Market quiet and prices 
firm. Spitzenburg $4@6 p bbl, North- 
ern Spy 4@6, Paldwin, cold storage, 
4.50@5.50, Baldwin; common storage, 
3.50@4.75, fey Greening, cold storage, 
5.50 @6, Somes cold storage, fair to 


prime, 4@5, Greening, common stor- 
age, 3.50@ 45 0, Russet, choice, 3.50@ 
4, poor to fair 2.50 @ 3. 


At Chicago, only small lots offered; 
prices are firm at recent quotations. 





Holders express satisfaction with the 
trend of the market. Northern Spys 
$4.75 @5.50, Baldwins 5@5. Russets 
450@5, Greenings 5@5.59, western 


Winesaps, 3% to 


bx, Mo pippins 1.85@2. 

Beans—Market very dull. «Prices 
firmly held, owing to moderate stocks. 
Choice marrow $2.50 p bu, pea beans 

2.50 @ 2.5214, imported 2.20@2.30, red 
kidney 2.45@2.47%4, black turtle soup 
2.25 @ 2.30, Cal limas 2.75 @2.80. 

Dressed Meats—Market rather weak. 
Top veals 12c, prime, skin off, 104@ 
lic, hothouse lambs $4@7 ea, coun- 
try dressed pork 9@9%c 


Dried Fruits—Market largely nomi- 


nal. Evaporated apples dull. Choice 
1908 in cases 8% @9\%c p Ib, sun- 
dried sliced 4@6c, raspberries 20@ 
221%4c, huckleberries 12% @13c. 

Eggs—Prices have eased off. Near- 
by eggs are in larger supply. West- 
ern and southern eggs not offered as 
liberally as anticipated, and market 
received some. strength therefrom. 
Nearby selected white 244%4.@25c p 
doz, fey brown mixed 22@ @ 22 4c, fresh 

gathered firsts 20c. 

At Boston, prime western firsts 21c, 
firsts 2014c. 

At Philadelphia, market steady at 
29c for fey and 28%c for current re- 
ceipts. 

At Chicago, prime firsts 19c¢ p 
doz by the butter and egg board. 
Consumptive demand is heavy, 
packers have not taken hold very 





| vertising is on'y FIVE 


4-tier, 2.25@2.35 p | 





but / 


freely. Receipts are large. Miscella- 
neous lots 17\%c, firsts 18c. 

At a meeting of Mich. carlot egg 
shippers in Detroit, it was reported 
that the consensus of opinion was that 
storage packed April eggs would be 
about 1844c at Detroit. Some sales 
have already been made.at that price; 

Fertilizer Materials—-Dried blood 
$2.50 p 100 Ibs, ground tanhkage 15% 
unit 2.17%, ground raw bone 24 
ton. Nitrate of soda 96% test 2.50 p 
100 Ibs f-o0 b Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. Muriate of—potash 2.05, 
acid phosphate 70c. 


Fresh Fruits—Cranberries | selling 
fairly well at a decline in prices. 
Strawberries in light receipts. Long 


Island Howes $10.50@11 P bbl, Cape 
Cod 10@10.50, Jerseys 2.75@3 p cra, 
Fla strawberries 40@50c p qt. 

Fur Skins—Market active, oe 
firm. Large No 1 badger $1.50@2. 
beaver 7@8,. red fox 4.50@6. - 
wolverine 5@9, lynx 15@22, wild cat 
1.50@38, black skunk 2.25 @ 2.50, rac- 
coon 1@1.50, opossum 50@60c, mink 
5c, muskrat 32c. 

Hay and Straw—Market firm and 
active. Prime timothy, large bales, 
85c p 100 lbs. No 1 82% @85c, mixed 
clover 70@7Tic, long rye straw $1.10. 


Hides—Green hides quiet, few sales 


recently at private terms, which we 
believe to be at lower quotations, 
Country slaughter steer hides, 60 Ibs 


or over, 12%@13c p 1b, cow hides 
10% @l1le, bull 9@9%c, No 1 calf 


ag shanks off, not over 9 Ibs, 19@ 
22c, No 1 horse hides 3@3.25 ea. 
Mill Feed—High prices have re- 


stricted demand. Prices are firm. 
Coarse western spring in 100-lb sacks 


$28 p ton, middlings 28, red dog in 
140-Ib sacks 31.25 p _ (ton, city 
bran 28:25. 

Onions—Domestic onions in light 


supply. Very little farm stock offered. 
Demand is rather light, and prices are 
{To Page 392.] 


Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 

Re by 500,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEP ARTMENT is one of the most valy 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS. a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or # number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted ry me above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FAC t D TYPE or display of any 








Farmers’ Exchange 





| kind will he allowed under this head, thus making 


a small adv as noticeable 


as a large one. 
THE RATE for the e 


‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
cents a word each insertion 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


_- 


60-PAGE POUL TRY and pige on book, free, also 
dogs, ferrets, hares, etc. Co “7 catalog, 10 cents 
BERGEY’S FARM, Teif ord, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avai 
ability so you can get your money when you 
really need it. This is what we have accomplished 
for our security holders for quarter of a century— 
an unrivaled record. If you have any money to 
invest, it will pay you to write me for particulars. 
HERBERT MYRICK. President Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 439 Lafayette St, New York City. 


BARGAIN IN STEAM BOILERS—For sale, two 
250 h p Fitzgibbons boilers, Built for 125 Ibs steam 
pressure. Used only about one F. As soot 
new. Complete with grates and ine. % 
gain. Inquire of PHELPS PUBLIS ing. co, 
Springfield, Mass. 


_EVERLASTING FENCE POSTS, unaffected by 
time and weather. Keeps posts from rotting i 
ground. Will last forever. Can use ty kind of 

















timber, Costs less than 2 Fe per Send 10 
cents for recipe. HAAS os Pgisth Street, 
Shamokin, Pa. 

EASTER FLORAL, BIRTHDAY, memorial 


poss ones hey | “quality guaranteed; 
orted, 50 cents 100, $1. BROORLIN 
Post eakD win "4413 12th Ave, Brooklyn, N Y 


FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or plain canvas 
covers for etacks. Implements, hay caps, plant. bed 
cloth, tents, etc. Circulars, samples. HENRY 
DERBY, 4 Warren St, New York. 


MAPLE SYRUP, guaranteed pure. New. 
JOHN KEMP, Nelson, Pa. 


FERTILIZER LIME—For. prices, etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















300 IMPORTED. new, cigar bands 15 cents. 


LEWIS, Keansburg, 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 
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MODEL FARM 8 C _W Leghorns, two thousand SNOW WHITE WYA i . 
,cpORt RARE GoGaMe Tagan, Yas theme | af CRROo Pama, oe! | GRASS ,SBED—Bren, the carciow farmer batty | AGHNTS-Sell) ratented | radiumite slanting 
Half are fine yearlings, and the other half are clover year aftcr Year. If your local dealer refuses | Strop covered ie patents A h 
beautiful, well-developed pullets, raised on to sell strictly clean clover, send me your | every Strop retails tor Fah," 
well-graae ee oe Py? ROSE COMB REDS. fertile Cast # per 100; onder. Reeotutely clean clover of ination | being sold and ts coi . away 
pao | of inet Wo - t+ the, layers. Write. RANK HORNING, Clifton | at $6.50 per bushel, sapling clover at , alsike ag | old, worn-out propositions for 
recor | Sine i ee tock Springs, New York. +> $10, at $290. If not clean send the ‘seed salable. F. J. King made 33 sales one Barun 
shree rer ‘been Pm, as a A. A at will do same with your money. afternoon in twe hens. Outiit free, 

[ncubabor greeted. ay PS ne 1000. each; REGAL WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 10 cash order. We oe age Tartar Maine | MFG OO, %2 Home Bidg, Dayton, O. 
fits al matin Baie a at ms a ee a A Pe | HOFPSAN. Bamford, Pa. AGENTS—New automatic currycomb and other 

7. ny self-seilers, Big demand. = contro! 
Buffalo, CABBAGE PLANTS—Strong transplanted plants, | unlimited sales. 

n WHITE LRGHORE, Waite aa -. 15 | wintered in houses; will | and oe ote. WEAR COMB Oo. Oo. 

_FG Gs FOR BATOHING—From America’s best —— NOLD, ute 1 aver | mature earlier than any other pate, | All kinds of | Racine r 

g orns and Rose Ocmb e nts. rite for catalog of 
eh ode Island Reds, S& greatest laying end “Bosines lants” for the man that Dinntsto | AGENTS #5 mms maathly pin; 
8 tility A, = ag sandend qnalities, WHITE ROCKS, Rose Com: Leghorns. profit. GUY M. HUTTON, Conyngham, nine articles fightatng eter ea te 
a arg pet tundred, “aetttes dcflars -? = eee. $1 = F. GREATHOU! SE, R 3, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 2, coaenll | free. FORSHEE 3 ined ‘00, “Box 
Reds asparagus — 

Also one hundred G and farms for sale. MD 3° t SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 

at one. dollar. each. 7 eOHOH RIDGE POUL. | tarcve’ Guoee hee G. We TILTOR Renee. | describes them fully: fence, JOHS | 

pin ps he Claysrille: Pa | oe ee Sem tae DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewt: 
- yt 

1G ‘ st st; Silver | ham kage ge Rng -! 1000. Send a 
i TCS, $ workd's best straine. Sfiver Penctied WIANDOTTES— gs 5 for | citwalar with es t station re. | $0 liste "men ‘wishing to obtain ciaplopioeet’ tale 
Black and “Duckwing | Legh ‘Anconas, Black, hatching. } pouttet “YArvs nt how. this ‘Kind tet 87 pore. | forma. Most of them are without Sat 
Black and ‘Dackwing «Lethorns. Shrewsbury, Pa. WEST JERSEY NURSERY, Bridgeton, N J | they and willing to work. ‘They 
DGE- D FARM, W . speak little or no of then 
EDGE-WOS - ee .F THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, best x ; . PLANTS, Co grown. Strawbersy, Black: | speak German. “It you can make eee of sot beip, 
ye ye wares | 9, ee Coban enine "MORE? | peru! tod and block - Positively ‘trae to communicate with us, stating what you wi 
at once, the following choice stock : "Sock and four 7: A. G. BLOUNT. ‘Hastings Osyego Co. Sg a _ 4 prefer a p-- or * pas mon. W. . 

. '- . s s . , e > e 
he : ee horns; two cocncs | WHITE LEGHORNS, | Wyckoft gin, ape vies | Philanthropic organization, whose object it is t> 
aD u orous birds. Wggs. W. PAYN FOR SALE—Mediym clover an to 50 assist ai encou Jews to become farme-. 
pullets, THOMAS PARKER, Johnstown, N ¥, NJ. + ae clover seed, $3.50 >| We_ charge no commission or . 
— . onion ay 4 bushel ; a gg bushel, | Address I FARM LABOR “pUREAU, int "Beco. i 

WATSON’S GREAT STRAIN of winter layers, RHODE ISLAND REDS. Fy fom ta mat- | JOSEPH OLLAND, ‘Mi Detaware. | Ave, Mew York City. 
$4.35 profit per hen. and cockerels from this | ings. Reasonable. FAIRVIEW F ARM, bur?, 
great strain: Rhode Island Heds and White Orping- | Pa. OUR EARLY HURON seed corn wins first ARM {HELP d 
ns, rh for roup cure, 1c; ‘lice killer, 20c. and Ye yy for dent at the Gornell 7 a - B- mation 
Ik A wW ATS Fredonia, N Y. PEARL GUINEAS, Toulouse fy and Rouen ay Ae HS the ear. ARTHUR a A nforma' 

ducks, cheap. H. 8. 'McLOUD, fort Byron, N'Y. |S DAVIS, chi ation, N a ome _ (8 Lata este 8 nue Tanta y 
506s See Se ae Wak | SILVER WYANDOTTES, fann raised. Eps, $i| PEDIG aa yielding seed corn, clover or circular and application blanks. 
Wrandottes, Barred iocks, ie Comb White | Per 15, % per 100. J. N. SHIELDS, Baxter, Pa. Duroc-J swine. Catal “4 “ 

uv 5 s Fi P MEADO ROOK SEED FARM. Wil A YOUNG MAN, 23, with several years’. farmin: 
tort, Riverisle, NS ei M. PRES- |EXTRA FINE “Ringlet” Barred Rock cock- | Ohio. ‘ experience, is willing ‘to give or 

I » NJ. ena tre dollars § REARWIN, Timon, 8e gh 8! pone end sual geler. "y 
;aTLvie cn . - CABBAGE, PLANTS—600.00 well-hardened, Early \p writing, - 8., Room 900, 2 Vesey St, New 
York stato fair), Partridge, Gotan pa, White and aE GS Barred ROMLAON SD, Bees tO | Tan We HOCHELTE. Chests ag © Per = 
Buf Ww randottes, Rhode Island cere $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. ester, N J. WANTED—Position superior to average Pg 
Bock: i 6 e. WALTER “G. G 8 DER ® EGGS $1. All le aricties. Also pigeons, | |THE GREAT DELAWARE STRAWBERRY, pe oft sober, reliable roe ee ES “s 

ald 
ete, List fee. A. L. BERGEY, Telford. Pa. SHeRN Pe RDO Lee Per thousand. ferred. W. B. B., 212 North Sth St, Newark MY. 

BRONZE TURKEY BOGS, BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns. Bred-to-lay 
1; Muscovy oe = Lageshans . nans,” Sliver diam mare strains, NELSON'S, Grove ¢ City, Pa. ONION SEED - We are nie oy and OUR REAL EST ATE MARKET 

G Ss an dealers. va. crop. 
siting; catalog, »stamip. Citkn BROS, “ros ey TEEGHORNS. — Oirealar. | SCHILDER BROS, Chillicothe, 6 
——_— FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS cheap. ARTHUR nccess, William Belt. Prices. reasonable. SAMUEL Five Cents & Weng: 

( L Trices re e. 
an ig BR ee - BB white Lognoone, BENNINGER, Walnutport, =—: M. ROBERTS. Moorestown, NJ. Read by Half a Million People Mach 
R Comb Rhode Islan Reds and White Wyan- WHIT coc: ELS, WB money ' Week 
dottes, JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N ¥. | port, | ey 9 Ee 6. 2 eS a Genin "AsnON 
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Success, om pea. 
Moorestown, N 


GouLine. 


DO YOU ye a good a sneptaking _ 































































































FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In- EESE eggs WH ER }a bargain? describe 
ian Gomes, Rg Leghorns and Rhode LamniciN ro a S088 ma ORNAMENT YOUR LAWNS. _ Piant now two-year | you want, and in what location. How much cam 
Reds. cents each. ELEINS pay. or re a ae mre peat. $1.50 100, $12.50 1000. ou afford to cash down, and what time f 
PARK POUL hy ARM, Elkins Park, Pa. ~ i terest = you yp — ¥ RR p 
ecri any property you wou e le on 
(TR WYANDOTTES—Pure_ Dustin wtock, 5 eee Co Scene other entten sr peaition” cate phe 
- "3.05 second pen, Dustin strain, 15 eggs $1, 100 . ot Ft want. ag * to supply you th 
»; Barre Rocks : Ringe, giraie, eggs $1 STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Announcement is eS es a % varieties $1; gladioli, My 10, post- —s what en ® desire, If you wi a) 
ISABELLE ANDERSO Clyde | made of Mr Bronson’s spring "Deena eate of aid. MOORE, Northboro, Mas business other property ve 
— registered Holstein catt March 3. Cut MYRICK ‘SY NDICATE. Springfield, ee, We are 
SPECIAL SALE— nee 13; Barred Rocks, | pri freight a on carload lots, TOMA EED—Chalk’s Early Jewel, $2.50 per im touch with more ers and sellers than any 
W Rocks, Buff "tec ks 9 White Leghorns, | nity for you. Free copy Sales Supplemen’ Ib. Ales HLS Norristown, Pa. other firm. 2 
Bi Spangled Ham Plymouth | mention American Ag ricultariet. ro. HORACE : 
Rocks, ELI TSCHU Dy Eiarigten Pa, L. BRONSON, Cortl N Y, t G. ie also FOR SALE—Ca seed; us pokage or bulk, SOUTHERN JERSEY poultry and fruit. - Ideal 
—' _— of the best “irade Holsteins Guernseys | cheap. F. BOOTH, Stanley, N a gn - ar Vineland; 5» Soareens anes 
er erseys. Get rice before and ne rs acres, especially adapte ra 
pees FS a ae eee — White aave money. . ore buying and |~ ONION SEED—Yellow Globe, $1 pound. JOHN | ing fruit, berties, ‘vegetables and. poultry; barn, 6 
Wrandottes, Barred Rock. Quality B. QUIRK, North Madison, 0. chicken houses; fine shade: horse, flock chiekens, 
RERT McGONNELL, Ligonier, Ind. JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich. — farming implements included; only $2200; part cash, 
° 190 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules, 14 to If FOR SALE—Chipman avséling strawberry plants, easy terms. For picture neat residence, see Strout’s 
meron a hands high, we Som 700 to 1500 Ibs, ones, | L. B. MILLER, Milford, Monthly yy of Farm Bargains, March issue 
263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns. | Cheap now. a part of buyer's R R fare - = ~*~. _ cop E. A. STROUT CO, k 
Fr io stock; 100 eggs, $4; 100 chicks, $8 | and ship nteed. for prices FOR: SALE—Star seed potatoes. M. ae GLAS- 1086, 47 oth ge “New York City. 
8 ly mated stock, 100 eggs, r,™ chicks, $15. | toda Preven ER's ae guaran FARM, "West Elkton, GOW, Glasgow, Pa. 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, NY. | Ohio. FREE TO BUYERS who want farms, land, tim- 
s . . | DAHLIAS, ® kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, ber tracts, wood lots, village, town, city property. 
EGGS at half peice, Orpingtons, Plymouth REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Choice stock from | Mass. Write us what you want and where you want it. 
R Wyandottes, ode Island Reds, Leghorns, Sn - _— a. furnish young stock of | — - ——- | Without expense to you we will put you in tonch 
Minorcas, Circular free. BROOKSIDE POULTRY | either Correspondence with our clients who can furnish you just what you 
FAR! M, Washington, N J. solicited. * WAPLE Re now gtock FARM, Cherry | DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOOK desire, provided you are satisfied with price. terms, 
“TIS STEN! Get my free cat - 5 aS the best prize a © — = prone. ao te ay th Cae am ‘es 
[s —G r a » prize- Peet at t e 0 usiness roug how he 
wir Rocks, Reds, La and Minorcas. | MILKING SHORTHORNS—One young bull calf |" BEAUTIFUL COLLIE PUPPIES—Parents reg- | United States and Canada, MYRICK SYNDICATE, 
Fg “cheap, FRANK HAR BAUGH Middleburg, | at twenty lars, eae nine months at fifty each. | istered. Grand guard and stock handlers. “Heelers” | Springfield, Mass. 
Carroll Co, Md. The Some of all th calves are good milkers. | every e HUTCHINSON, R-4, Jeffer- 
- = LYM R HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Erie | som, Mass. FARM FOR SALE-—S$100 income last year from 
GI NDIAN, RU NNER Doers. the tntaston 0, — ‘ Ss poedactive Same Onondaga peo, monereneae: 
st No finer ducks, 1 per _ sitting; | 2-story 10-roc residence, conyvenien arn x0, 
_Jsland. $i per sitting. 8. F. SRiFFiTE. OHIO IMPROVED eCHESTERS CROSS-ROAD MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS + ~. Senheuse, windmill, all in excellent repair; a 
ik... winning steaina,  Gdliaisttion guerentesd. Largs ° : rete | Sale’ price ‘only. $2500, with $000. cash. down. rnd ‘easy 
in Ps 101 aran e 4ar —_—— ¥ i asn ao sl iv 
“Sit LVER LACED WYANDOTTES | exclusively. ittrccie ve UU | sate. prion only, some see Page 8 “March Bulletin” 
eig years’ experience, large sized ore FOR SALE-—7 h & suscline engine, cheap. F. | just out, copy free. A. STROUT ©O, Box 
heavy on? eggs, $2 per 13. A. B. NEL HOLSTEIN BULLS. ready for service; bull BOOTH, Stanley, N Y. 109, University Bldg. Syracuse, 'N ¥. 
— foe Unite "RIMEDENS “ASsSCLAHOS 
| low. v CRS’ ASSOC We i= = —€ — EF or 
. . md STOCK FARM, 275 acres, large house, two cot- 
“WI HITE W YANDOTTE, pervet Sok Gouerels. Wyalusing, Pa. 0 U R H E L P B U R E A U tages, five barns, many other buildings. | No 1 con- 
fs ig, LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Oroxton, | HIGH-CLASS PERGHERON and French Coach | pa 4 sctok ornet ie ey, 
bend ag at qin’ 7—-—¥ a — | Five Cents a Word Inquire o owner. J. E. HASRROUCK, Modena, Ulster 
SILVER LACE D WYANDOTTES—Stock and 0. 
egg Winners Ne York and Boston. Mating | A THOROUGHRBED PIG in exchange for a few — en = 
te y 3 R. O. MEEK, Kissimmee, Fla, has bergvins fa 
NY J. REEPMEYER ¢ RAIG, Schenectady Oo, oe ee = 8 ~ Xs eae PENNA MALE HELP WANTED orange. timbe ro taneh, truck and phospba: te lends. 
a | 4.1881) e is rida s 
STN re COMB WHITE Re ~ — a, | = agg agg DUROCS—Bred sows, service WANTED -Refivey ‘mail © clerks... Salary $800 to 2 mn - , 
eggs d baby chicks Squa jeal ~w Ay boars. all sizes; Rhode Island roosters. | $1400 payable twice each month. Examinations will A _NEW cpt ay ™ ee ver = 
funded Waite. WwW. A KUNTZ, Walnutport, > | WM "HARSHMAN, Thurmont, Md. be bold, qvecrweere on May 1st by the Inited | application. M. C. MANNA, eae ORI . 
— ates ¢ service commission. ver 2 appoint- 
‘F ROCKS exclusively. My birds have won | REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, from the great | ments will be made from these examinctions. Every I WILL pe “7 | Mere. — = Rf acres 
mg competition. Heary laying strain. Eggs, | world’s fair winners. NELSON STAMBAUGH, | citizen between 18 and 36 can try. - Common cduca-  &t &. sacrifice, Omar. 
e hundred. S. F. PIPER, Everett, Pa. New Berlin, tion is sufficient. Po'itical influence not necessary _— y > " ; 
~ Coun and city residents stand cqual cl ances. THREE HUNDRED s MARYLAND FARMS. 
8 C W_LEGHORNS, New York state fair win-| FOR SALE- —Red Polled cslves, either sex; also | Short hours and annua! vacation with full salary J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Maryland 
ners, E. G. Wyckoff’s strain; hatchable cee reason- | a few O service boars. E. J. ADAMS, Adams | ere absolutely certain. Government employees are 
able. EZRA ©. GARTER, Marathon. Rasin, N hg never ‘“‘laid off’’ because of poor times. We — 
“wr =e pare, grand sch ie A ite, ations. FRAN for 4, me ‘a B 
VHITE PLY MOU TH ROCK eggs, 15. $1, 100 $; EOLAND- OMIA sows, 7 months old and two | cata and schedule of examinations. F 
farm br er anne, leary laters. CHARLIGG | eegyice boars. L. ©. NIXON, “Lebanon, 0. INSTITUTE, D 50. Rochester, Used Seven Other Papers, But 
P, ( OOD LEY lvwine } i c Pa ly — | cane 
———— - sent, Pe TWO HUNDRED PONIES and Collies. Catalog WANTED Yours men fo leara automobile bw A A the Best for Inquiries 
THOROUC ‘I R cur GEES Ny y f FRED STEWART, Es lle, ness by mail and prepare for positions as chanf- ° 
Rr - HB RED + ts . = Hf ae —— _ feurs and repair men. We make you expert in American Agri¢ulturist, New York 
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eS, .: —— ; 
i W. Ww ‘ | > MP Ov LARC TOR IRE t fi ten weeks, assist you to secure position. Pay big, | A . we = 
— ; ve ML aN, ‘Emporium, ae a ock. . re? S RADL: EY. Thenbuce. NY ~ work p'easant. demand — rent, reasonable. | City. Gentlemen : T used gt het other 
LEG HOR NS, White, Brown, and Rose Write for particulars and s esson. EMPIRE | -papers, three agricultural an four 
fomb, 30 exes’ $1.60, itd $4 100" chicks delivered 2 LARGE _BERKSHIRES—Write for _ booklet. | AUTOMOBILE INSTI TUTE, No ail Drake Build poultry journals. The other agticay. 
LECHORN F ARMS, Lancaster, Pa. HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N | ins. Rochester, N Y. tural papers I used are the st T 
sraY WHITE WYANDOTTES, guarantee satis- een ORR TGRREED BERKSHIRE_ boars, all WANTED— Railway mail clerks. Salary $300 to | know as advertising mediums, put my 
fac er cent fertile, 15 $1, 100%. W. E. WM MULLIGAN, Rockiet, N Y. $1600. Examinations everywhere May 5th. Com-  sqvertisement in your paper brough* 
SHOE: MARE R, g he ville, Pa. mon education — o ‘Country residents eligible. M4 3 
1 o> PIGS, sp! ~— “ef bred, $5. | Candid-tes. prepared “Write immediately for | me more inquiries for. the amount in- 
ie Hotes RHODE, 1 ISL AND Le HUGH BRINTON, West Cheste: schedule. FRANKLIN NSTITUTE, Dept D 50, | vested than any one ‘of the others. I 
. Cee: or atc - } ° y y i nent a tit- 
EMMONS, King FF 3 h ~ will send in my .advertisen 
Suto, Ring Ferry Ww. © CEA BHOS, Freeport'o, "Sexes chen | WANTED An experienced “dairyman and fwmer | tle later and if T get a8 good resmits 
aie OS THBRED Rhode Island Red, ees from Ns—F LEWIS, Ash a. yor, work. ext fi fall. ag Aye BK inis year, T shall be perfectly satis- 
€ ng it me z n < n re’ ec - ~ a g 
iim, i re a: | ville NE ee © | Address G. W. PAYNE, Manassas, Va. fied—-[H. K. Mohr, Quakertown, Pas 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


[From 1 Page 890.1 
only steady. Connecticut whfte $2@5 
p bbl, state and western 1.50@2 p 
ag Wd yellow do, red 1.50@1.75 p 140- 


At Chicago, market steady and firm. 
Domestic onions in fair supply, im- 
ported stock light. Valencias $5 p 
case of 150 Ibs, yellow 75@85c, silver 
_ 1.75@2, choice yeHow 60@65c 
Pp bu. > 
* Potatoes—Receipts of domestic po- 
tatoes show a further shrinkage. Of- 
ferings of European stock are ample. 
No 1 Bermudas $6.50@7 p bbl, new 
Cuban 1.65@1.75 p cra, Me in bulk 
2.75@3 p 180 Ibs, state and western 


°2.37@2.62, English 2@2.15 p 168-lb 


Shipments of potatoes out of Me over 
the Bangor and Aroostook railroad 
during Feb of this year amounted to 
1,265,732 bus, making a total for the 
crop of 1908 of 8,471,868 bus, or an 
increase of 4,579,333 bus. 

At Chicago, receivers firm, while 
trade is quiet. Receipts continue light. 
Minnesota, Mich, Ia, Neb, and ig 
round white good stock $4@86e p 
fm bulk, Dusty Rurals 88@90c, bor 
banks ‘85 @ 87c. c, red stock 85 @ Sic, 
as (ene $6.50@7 p bbl, Fla red 2.25 


P 

California shippers report that 
there are 400,000 bags still available 
for shipment out of that state. Prices 
range from $1.15@1.20 p sack. 

Poultry—Receipts of live poultry 
very light, market firm. Chickens 13c 
p lb 1 w, fowls :16%c, roosters Ilc, 
turkeys 18c, ducks 16c, western geese 
12%4c, fresh killed turkeys 23c, west- 
ern fowls 16c, O and Mich scalded 
16c, frozen turkeys 23@25c. 

At Chicago, no quotable change in 
prices. Turkeys 17c p 1b 1 w, fowls 13c, 
spring chickens 15c, white ducks 
141%4c, dry-picked turkeys 22c, scalded 
18@20c, scalded mixed hens and 
chickens 14c, capons 23c, dry-picked 
ised turkeys 18@20c. 

Vegetables—Asparagus $3@5 p doz, 
fey Cal $9@10, artichokes $8@10 p 
drum, brussels sprouts 6@18c p at, 
old beets 75c@$1 p \ new $1@1.50 
Pp era, old carrots $1.25 p bbl, new 4 
@4 p 100 behs, Fla cucumbers $1.2 
@1.50 p doz. Domestic white cab- 
bage $40@45 p ton, new Fla $2.@ 2.7 7D 
p cra, Fla cauliflower $1.50@2.50 p 
bskt, country packed celery 15 @50c 
p doz stalks, chicory $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, eggplant $2@3 p bx, Norfolk 
Kale bbl, lettuce $1@2.50 
- Phong es h208° p 100 bchs, okra 

@ p carrier, oyster plant $2 
@4 p 100 bchs, peppers $1.25@2 p 
carrier, parsley >: 50@3 p bbl, Cal 
rhubarb $1@2 p case, romaine $1@ 
2.25 p bskt, shallots $2@2.50 p 100 
bechs, string beans $2@4.50 p bbl, 
Hubbard squash $1.25@1.50, rutaba- 
Besarnivs 75@90c, Fla tomatoes $1@ 

Pp carrire, 

Wool—Native wools in limited sup- 
ply. March wools are now being of- 
sored by local pullers. O XX fleeces 

p Ib, % blood 31@32c, % blood 
30s, Py blood 29@30c, extra pulled 
wool, scoured basis, anew Ce 


Maple Syrup iy Pulbes Low 





The maple syrup makers of Geau- 
ga Co O, are much discouraged over 
the low prices which dealers are of- 
fering for the product. This is said 
to be the center of maple sugar pro- 
duction of the U S. Last year the 
prevailing price was 85c p gal, but 
this year buyers offered only 60c and 
are now paying 55c. They claim the 
lower price is due to the fact that 
the crop is larger this year and that 
there is a large quantity of last year’s 
syrup still on hand. In central Ohio 
the retail price of maple syrup is 
90c @$1.50 p gal.—{[C. M., Wester- 
ville, O. 

Sugar making is not yet active. The 
weather is cold. A very light run of 
sap is expected because of the severe 
sleet storm which broke many of the 
large branches from the maple trees, 

P. A. C.,° Canajoharie, N Y. 

The maple sugar and syrup season 
has just started. Not many have 
tapped the trees yet. The indications 


“are for a good season.—[F. D. V., 


Neversink, N Y. 
The sugar harvest has not started 
yet. ‘Trees suffered great damage 


BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At Fy Levey mag ob pat hag te Delivered PRED 


SAVE Dealers 
by the 


—s will cin eurpelee you. ila for 
etre Plymouth St., Brooklya, N. ¥. 






















suggestions. 
GOWER SPECIALTY COMPARY. 113 Broadway, hee York Civ 


Steel. and Wood Drum Rollers 


and iw = x mowers, 
tedders, horse 

Sader” “Cutters, 

saws, corn —— 

pnd C eames See, 


cr iaaetane Mrs. Co., 
P. @. Box No.®, Tatamy, Pa. 


see SEO 

















































You Want More of It 


Write us today for terms. We 
will show you how you can earn 
more, live better and be more 
independent. Soliciting sub- 
scriptions for Orange Judd 
Farmer is easy work. Just now 


WE WANT MEN 


who are ambitious, energetic 
and reliable. When you write 
give your age, selling experi- 
ence and say where * ty — 
towork. :: :: = 




















ORANGE JUDD FARMER 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IL 














The only Glass Valve Pamp—never 
sticks — never fails — always y: 
Alse HAY 
Hangers, Ha Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
= E. — & Bro., 18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 














Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient t companion, showing at 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
th are known, up to 1,500 fect either way, 


and wid i 
40.50 


with various other useful farm tab 
ORANGE supp COMPANY, 








i PUMPS '.. 


436% inchés. Cloth 
439 Lafayette Street. 


New York 





















It you 
are out or 


a Meath 
’ work of 


en eee 
(00 desire a position where 


mums §=YOU Can eam more than 
you receive at present, here is your 

portunity. The rapid growth of our bus 
iness, which covers the entire country, 
necessitates the establishment of a new 
departure in industry, for which we de 
sire the services of a thoroughly compe 
tent man in every county, whose ability 
as salesmen will enable them to earn aj 
least $100 a month. Address, with ref. 
erences and previous employment, 


Pe To lig Soon [o 





MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the 
practical work on the subject ever written, 
the Co book on growing mushrooms published is 
America, The — describes how he 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit 
the leading market gardeners, and for home 
by the most successful private growers. 

drawn from nature expressly for this work. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Clo’ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New You 











on My Big 


7 yo 
? factory to you at home on 


Pil Save You $26.50 o 





they are best to 
re rooms. 





Samples to Test and 
Free Booklet 


Breese Bros. Roofing. 


roofing made. 


guarantee is absolute. 


from this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 


Tennessee. 


Roofing Dept. 12 





Though it costs me 4 to mail ig one of 
a to know about my bay py oS Hickory B Buggies— 


Big saving on over 100 other styles a Tall line ‘1 tit Biic 
and prices on over ——_ of Split Hick: 

—show fw more Vehicles to yoy 
Mayt pend you his book free? Will you write today! Ad 
Carriage Mfg. Co.,Station 4 Col 


This remarkable new s 


Get our free, liberal samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and i anf 
Put them to every test y 
think of, prove to your own satisfaction that it ex the | best 


When you buy Breese Bros. Roofing you are protected for years 
to come because you are dealing with the responsible makers, whose 
We stand ready to make good on every claim. 


Longest Guarantee and 
Prompt Safe Delivery 


Writes at once for the free samples and booklet or order direct 


We pay the freight to all points east of the western boundary line 
of Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri and north of the south line of 
oe Pen ave aarene. we pay it that far. 

s remarkable, low-priced special offer may not be made again, 
Take advantage of it and write us now—today. > 


The Breese Bros. Company 
Cincinna 


Let Me Poy The Postage 


Frée Book to 


made-to-order—sold 
teed two years. Over 100,000 Splii 


"Tho tect gives cece pon 


yy ayo Serer 
Than you could sos tn see and 10 bl 
© personally. 


¢ Hickory Vehicles now in use 4, splendid ee 


m this Sp t Hicko: 


ory Veh: 


ese books, yet Til pend von ous free howeee } want 
direct from m: 


Sas YU 
LE 








Split Hickory 
Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 


ou 
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From Our Factory To You 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


On Br=<Bx= Rubber Roofing 


ity old reliable Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing. is is the most 
Sbecal offer ever sande an « high grade roofing. Lowest 
Look at the low prices quoted and compare them with 
others, and remember that these pelons include "freight Factory 
charges. You will find that vos cannot buy anything but 


the cheapest sort of roofing at thi 


quality on the market. 


ti, Ohio 





plan will save you mon 


8 price, through a dealer. 
We are the only souutnotuners of high grade Soohng 
that offer to sell direct to the consumer at 


prices. 
And Breese Bres. Rubber Roofing is the very highest 


Every roll of Breese Bros. Roofing that 

leaves our factory is covered by our ab- 

solute guarantee to 
resisting and durable. 

It is made of pang wig wool-felt 

saturated in asphalt by the oad 


Breese Bros. ss and i-ply.. 
heavily coa on beth sides b. Roll 
with flexible, water-proof ‘ . 
compound. Toe sa tes $1.85 
Costs ies sh eo : — =e 
much’as s aie aan 
55-Ib. Roll, 
lasts twice as long. § i06 sq. ft., $2.25 









on the highest 


Freight Prepaid 
on 100 lbs. 
or more 
be water-proof, fire- 
35-Ib. Roll, 


108 sq. Sp * * $1.35 
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from_the recent storm.—[H. W., Her- 
kimer, NY. 

The maple harvest opened much 
earlier than usual and has continued 


good. There is very little - sugar 
made yet, but syrup is very -plentiful 
and cheap. It is being retailed in 
gallon cans at Toc. 
good.—[H. U., West Mansfield, O. 
Sugar making is progressing under 
favorable circumstances, Some have 
made quite a considerable amount of 
syrup this early and find good -price 
for same.—{S. M. S., Williamsfield, O. 


A small amount of maple sugar ts 
being made Fancy small cakes are 
selling at 25c p Ib.—[O. L. K., Union 
‘enter, N Y. 





Cotton Market Notes 


Spot eotton continues steady, hav- 


ine ruled around 9.85c at New York 
middling for several weeks. Re- 
ently there has been an improved 
tone to the market, both in the south 
nd in New York, Conditions favored 
the seller and holders of good cotton 
re firm. Buyers and sellers came 
nearer together, N E millers being in 

e market for raw material, -While 
tocks in the south are larger than at 
his time last year, it has not been 
placed on the market. Ga has been 
pretty well cleaned up of its high- 
grade stuff and Tex has little of that 

ass of cotton to offer. Miss and 
Ala, however, have a supply of pretty 
good staple. 

Receipts of cotton at the various g 
ports up to Saturday last. were 8,- 
293.647 bales, compared with 7,180,- 
‘S2 bales for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Exports from all ports 
ere 6,798,047 bales, compared with 
6,062,578 bales last year. Continental 
tocks are 988,000 bales, compared 
ith 865,000 the same time last year. 


he world’s supply is 5,360,097 bales, 
»mpared with 4,657,641 bales the 
yrresponding date last year. 





Prices for Canning Vegetables 


in response to in- 
liries sent out by American Agri- 
ulturist relative to the market for 
nning vegetables fellow: 
We are going to pay 2c 


Early replies 


p lb for 


rn eut from the cob for the 1909 
p De not intend to can much 
Ss year.—[{A F. Y. . Yarmouth- 
Me. 
Farmers are asking from $8 to $10 
ton for tomatoes. Acreage will 
decreased.—[C. M. ®D., Princess 
ne Co, Md. 
creage will be same as last year 


same, $2 p 100 Ibs, for 
cob. Growers are 
price.—[{N M P C, 


price the 
n cut from the 
fied with the 
inna, Me. 
Growers want $2 to $3 p ton more 
n they received last year for sweet 


rn We are bidding $7. Do not 
ect to have more than a half pack 
vear.—{M C C, Morral, O. 


Price of sweet corn is 65c p 108 
ced, string beans $4 p 100.—I[L. P. 
Camden, N Y. 

We are paying $2.05 p 100 libs for 
lied peas, $10.50 p ton for Country 

entleman corn in the husk, $8 p ton 
tomatoes.—[{E. B. C., Newark, 

y 

Packers are not enthusiastic over 

spects. Will probably be 22 to 25c 

bu for tomatoes. On the peninsula 
vy will be about $8 p ton. Acreage 


doubt will be curtailed.—{W. W. 
Belair, Md. 
Growers demanding 25c p 60 tbs. 
Packers bidding 22%4c.—[W. S. W., 


hitferd, Md 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 








The Butter Market 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"OO... 30 32 28 
8... 29 29% 28 
O7.. 20% 30 29% 
\t New York, market shows some 
rovement, especially for fine fcy 
Sh emy. Receipts of this grade 
r? small. Fancy held creamery also 


better demand. A largé quantity 
0 cola storage process butter Is of- 
f 1. Factory butter In packing 


Stock dull and easier. Cmy spe- 





The quality is 








~ 


cial 29% @30c p Ib, extra 28% @29c, 
state dairy, common, 19@ factory 
firsts 191,@20c, process — specials 
23%c, packing stock 18@18%c. 
-At Boston; demand continues quiet. 
Receipts of fresh stock rather large. 
Fancy northern cmy tubs 30@32¢ p 
lb, bxs and age 31@33c, western 
ash tubs 29@30c, fey storage 29@30c, 
At Chicago, market fairly active 
without quotable change. Receipts 
and consumption about equally bal- 
anced. Board quotations were as fol- 
lows: Extra fresh cmy 28c p 1b, ex- 
tra June 27@27 tc, extra firsts 27 


atc, 
fresh cmy firsts 25c, precess butter 
22c, extra dairy 25c. ‘ 


The Cheese Markets 
At New York, a healthy trade con- 
tinues. Prices are steady. Canned 
fancy skims in light supply and ex- 
porters looking for choice lots state 
full cream special 15% @16%c p Ib, 


fancy 15%c, winter made 14c, skim | 


specials 12%c. 

At Boston, stocks well reduced and 
prices are firm, although the demand 
is only moderately active. Fancy stock 
15@15%c>p Ib, fair to good 13@14c. 

At Chicago, thé market is firm. 
Stocks are gradually shrinking and 
sales are moderate, because of the 
firmness of holders. Daisies 14% @ 
tee p Ib, you Americas 15% @- 
16% c, longhorns 186 17c, round Swiss 
15@16c, choice limbuarger 13% @ 
14%c, brick 14% @15%c. 





Cinna: Peaducs Masui 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 85@90c p bu, 
sweets $1.50 p hamper, onions 1.50 
p bu, Danish cabbage 37@39 p ton, 
timothy seed 28@29, tomatoes 2.75@ 
3 p cra, turnips 1.25@1.50 p bbi, cel- 
ery 75 @S85c doz, honey 16@17c p 
ib, apples 5.50@6.25 p bbl, navy beans 
2.55@2.60 p bu, clover seed 6@6.50, 


timothy seed 1.65@1.75, corn 76c p 
bu, oats 59@60c, timothy hay 14@ 
14.75 p ton, clover 12@12.50, rye 


straw 11@11.50, middlings 29.50@30, 
bran 27.50@28, emy butter 32@83%c 
p lb, dairy 25@26c, cheese 14@16%e, 
egges 20@2ic p doz, live fowls 15@16c 
p 1b, chicks do, turkeys 20@22c, ducks 


18@t4c, dressed fowls 20@22c, tur- 
keys 28@30c, ducks 15@16c. 
OHIO—At Cleveland, eggs easy, 


grain quiet, produce easy. Cmy but- 
ter 30@31c p Ib, dairy 19@20c, cheese 
15@ 16c, eggs 19%c p doz, live. chicks 
14@15%c, apples $5.25@5.50 p bbl, 
potatoes 85@90c p bu, onions 125 p 
100 ibs, cabbage 40@45 p ton, toma- 


toes 2.75 @3.50 p cra, celery 5@5.50 p 
cra, navy. beams 265@2.75 p u, 


wheat 1.20, corn Tic, oats 56c, mid- 
dlings 28.50 p ton, bran 26.75, gluten 
28, hominy 27.50, timothy hay 13, 
prairie 8, rye straw 9.50, oat straw 
7.50, clover seed 5.50@6.10 p bu, tim- 
othy seed 1.80@2.40, alfatfa seed 10@ 
10.50, uriwashed wool 18@20c p Ib, 
fat hogs 690@695 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 8@98, sheep 4.50@5.50, 
steers 6.25 @6.40. 


At Columbus, wheat has been mar- 
keted a little more freely during the 
past week, live stock quiet and firm, 
feeds active, butter and cheese firm, 
poultry quiet, potatoes active, onions 
quiet. Wheat $1.20 p bu, corn Tic, 
oats 50@55c, rye 80ce, bran 26 p ton, 
middlings 28, screenings 20, flour 6 p 
bbl, tirvothy hay 9@10 p ton, oat 
straw 5.50@6, rye straw 6.50, beef 
steers 4@5%c p 1b, veal calves 5@ 
b%c. fat hogs 4% 26%c, sheep 4@5c, 
milch cows 25@50 ea, washed wool 
31@32c p th, tmwashed 22@25c, cmy 
butter 30@31c, dairy 17@25c, cheese 
15@17e, eggs 17e p doz, live fowls 13c 
p Ib, turkeys 20c, dressed fowls 14c, 
turkeys 2ic, potatoes 90@92c p bu, 
sweets 3.75@4 p bbl, onions 55@T5c 
p bu, cabbage 45 p ton, pea beans 
2.50 p bu, apples 5.25@5.75 p bbl, 
strawberries 20@30c p at. 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.27 p bu, 
corn 68@69c, oats 55@56c, rye 81@ 
82c, timothy hay 13@13.25 p_ ton, 
clover 10.75@11, wheat straw 5@6, 
rye straw 8@8.50, bran 25@26, mid- 
diings 28@28.50, unwashed wool 22@ 
22c p Ib, washed 26@ 27e, clover 
4@5 p bu, timothy seed 140@1.65, 
cmy butter 3ic p Ib, dairy 19@2ic, 
cheese 14@16c, eggs 18c p doz, live 
fowls 14c p Ib, ducks I5c. turkeys 19¢, 
veal calves 6% @8%c. 


beef 
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Other Cream Separators 
Merely Discarded or Aban- 
doned De Laval Inventions 


It is interesting and instructive to know that nearly, if not quite, every 
cream separator that has-ever been made, and certainly all that are being 
mate at this time, are merely copies or imitations of some type of construc- 
tion originally invented cr developed by the De Laval: Company, and éither 
mot used by it because of something more practical or else discarded and ~~ | 
abandoned in the course of De Laval progress and utilization of later im- 4 
provements, . 

As earlier patents have expired some of their features have one after 
another been taken up by diferent imitators, so that at all times, as is the 
case today, every separator made in the United States or elsewhere in the 
world, utilizes some type of construction originally owned and developed by 
the De Laval Company, though some of them have never been commercially 
used by the De Laval Company because of their inferiority to other types of 
construction used by it. 

All cream separator inventions by -others have been of immaterial de- 
tails or variations, upon which patents have been taken, if at all, more for 
the sake of the name than by reason of any real value or usefulness attach- 
ing to them. : 

But the De Laval Company has always been forging ahead, with. its 
many years. of experience and the best of experts and mechanics the whole 
world affords in its employ, so that before any expiring patent might per- 
mit the use of any feature of construction by imitators the De Laval Com- 
pany had already gone so much beyond that type of construction that it was 
then old and out of date in the modern De Leval machines. 

The first practical continuous flow centrifugal Cream Separator was the 
invention of Dr. Gustay de Laval in 1878, the American patent application be- 
ing filed July 31, 1879, and issuing as Letters Patent No. 247,804 October 4, 1881. 
: This was the original Cream Separator—of the “Hollow” or empty bowl 
type—and it has been followed from year to year by the various steps of 
cream separator improvement and development, all De Laval made or owned 
inventions, the American patent applications being filed and letters patent 
issued as follows: 

The original hand Cream Separator of the “‘Bevel Gear” type; applica- 
issuing as Letters Patent No. 356,990 February 





























































































1, 1887. 
The original hand Cream Separator of the “Spur Gear” type; application 
filed January 17, 1887, issuing as Letters Patent No. 368,328 August 16, 1887. 
The - original Steam Turbine-driven Cream Separator; application filed 
December 8, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 379,690 March 20, 1888. 
The original “Tubular” shaped “hollow” bowl Cream Separator; applica: 
tion filed April 19, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 372,788 November 
7. 





The original “Disc” bow! Cream Separator; application filed May 12, 
1890, issuing as Letters Patent No. 432,719 July 22, 1890. 

The original vertical “Blade” Cream Separator bowl, covered likewise 
by the application filed May 12, 1890, issuing as Letters Patent No, 432,719 i 
July 22, 1890. ~2 

The original “Bottom Feed” Cream Separator bowl; application filed’ : 
July 24, 1889, issuing as Letters Patent No. 445,066 January 20, 1891. 

The original series of “‘Star’’ or “Pineapple Cone” shaped cylinders Cream 
Separator bowl; application tiled August 24, 1893, issuing as Letters Patent 
No. 521,722 June 19, 1894. i 

The original “Curved” or “Converging Disc’’ type of Cream Separater 
bowl; application filed January 18, 1905, issuing as Letters Patent No. 892,999 
July 14, 1908. 

The original “Split-Wing’ Tubular Shaft Cream Separator bowl; appli- 
cation filed April 29,- 1898, issuing as Letters Patent No. 640,358 January 2, 
1900—which invention, with a number of later improvements, is the type of 
bowl construction used in the De Laval machines of today, still covered by 
protecting patents which preventeits appropriation by would-be competitors, 

The patents thus enumerated are but a few of the more important of 
the more than 500 original Cream Separator patents owned, controlled and 
developed by the De Laval Company during its thirty years of creation and 
development of the Cream Separator industry throughout the world. They 
are recited because they show in the most illustrative and conclusive manner 
possible De Laval originality and leadership from 1878 to the present day, 

In addition to these patent-protected features, the De Laval machines 
have within two years been mechanically re-designed and re-constructed in 
every part, from top te bottom, so that the new 1908-1909 line of De Laval 
machines are today, even more than at any past period, fully ten years in 
advance of any other cream separator made. 

These are the Rock-of-Gibraltar-like facts against which the mere 
“word claims” of would-be competitors fade away like the mists of nigh} 
before the ray: of the morning sun. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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“Die Middle “Adaniic <.. 
States Edition 


aa a 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is devoted to the interests. of 
our big family of the middle Atlantic 
states. It is our special edition for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland. To 
make it better than ever is my 
earnest wish, and I ask you to join 
hands in making it so. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for dis- 
cussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write me 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tures that are most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
ts they occur to you, and send in ac- 
‘ounts of agricultural, grange and 
«lub meetings, of sales and Go-oper- 
ntive successes, of crop conditions and 
prices; anything, in fact; that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
riculture in the middle Atlantic 
tates; by all working together we can 
immake things hum. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Building for State College 


Under the provisions of the state 
eollege. appropriation bill which pro- 
vides for a horticultural building and 
range of greenhouses to cost $175,000, 
tentative plans have been prepared. 
The bpilding plan includes a _ base- 
ment with tool display room, a large 
laboratory, cold storage room, work- 
shop, lockers, wash room and baths. 
The plan for the first floor includes 
three laboratories, one for general, one 
for advanced and one for research 
work. A large and two smaller lec- 
ture rooms, offices and stenographic 
rooms are also on this floor. 

The second floor is arranged like’ 
the: first- and -will ‘be used by the de- 
partment of botany. The third floor 
plan is unique, providing, as it does, 
for a greenhouse at one end, photo- 
graphic room at the other, with two 
lecture rooms between. It will be 
possible to‘ throw the entire floor into 
practically one large room, which 
will be especially useful for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

A- large range of modern green- 
houses suitable for growing flowers 
and vegetables will be constructed 
with about $25,000 of the fund. It 
will be handled largely as a commer- 
cial plant in order to give practical 
instruction in the growing of fruits 
and vegetables under glass. Experi- 
mental work will be included, but the 
range, aS a whole, will be regarded 
as a great laboratory for the use of 
students who desire training in the 
care and management of greenhouse 
crops. 











Fredericksburg, Lebanon Co — 
March set in very calm and spring 
robins and bluebirlls have appeare.. 
The rural telephone company has in- 
stalled boxes for many farmers 
Wheat sells at $1.20 to $1.25 p bu, 
corn 85c p bu, potatoes $1 and scarce. 
Good cows have sold from $75 to 
$100 each. Stork bulls weighing from 
500 to 800 Ibs bring $35 to $50. Horses 
and mules in great demand; horses 
$150 to $300 and mules $350 to $509 
a pair. 

Graduates of National School— At 
the recent graduation exercises of the 
national farm school situated at 
Farm School, Pa, 11 young men ‘re- 
‘ceived diplimas and certificates. This 
school of practical and_ theoretical 
agriculture was. founded for the pur- 
pose of fitting young men to become 
actual farmers, working superintend- 
ents and foremen. Persons requiring 
farm labor, or foremen, would do 
well to write to the school. A num- 
ber of employers have secured very 
excellent help by so doing. 


Brodbecks, York Co—Public sales 


e well attended; prices are high. 
Cows $25 to $70. Good mules not,too 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


* ota bring $400 and more a pair. Hogs 


$6 to $8 p 100 Ibs. Owing to the rise 
in wheat most of it has been moved. 
Farmers have yet a few potatoes. Ap- 
ples have all been disposed of long 
ago. Grain looks exceedingly well, 
with the exception of a few fields 
which were seeded too early. Fat cat- 
tle are in good shape: and will soon 
be shipped. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hopewell, Mercer Co—At a recent 
meeting ofthe board of directors of 
the Hopewell Valley Canning Co it was 
decided to pay tomato growers $9 p 
ton deilvered to the factory the com- 
ing year. Horses are selling at high 
prices in this vicinity. Farm chunks 
averaged $234 at a recent sale, 20 
head being sold. Heavier teams 
brought from $500 to $600 a pair. 
The teaching of agriculture in our 
public schools is approved in this vi- 
cinity, and encouraged by the grange. 
Federal aid in road building is also 
approved. 





Kingston, Somerset Co—But little 
ice gathered. Winier wheat looking 
splendid. Farmers making extensive 
preparations for planting early pota- 
toes in larger quantities than Jast sea- 
son. Potatoes wholesale $1 p bu, eggs 
22c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Farm Special Train— The three 
days’ farmers’ special instruction 
train through South Jersey last week 
has proved so successful that the state 
board of agriculture and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad already have plans 
under way for running a similar train 
through the same country before 1910 
Opens. The plan calls for a more ex- 
tended ‘schedule and a wider field of 
instruction. In the opinion of Dr E. 
B. Voorhees, director of the state ag- 
rieultural college, the success achieved 
augurs still greater success for the 
second series of trips. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—The 
winter has been very mild. No frost 
in the ground, and streams are all 
open. Very little ice housed. The fall 
of snow has been very light. The 
wheat looks promising. Live stock in 
good condition, rough fodder is plen- 
tiful, commercial feeds are high. 
Roads are very muddy. Farm produce 
is bringing fair prices. Horses are 
very high and cows are higher than 
ever before. Butter 30 to 35c, eggs 
20c p doz, wheat $1.10, corn 67c, oats 
50c. Potatoes are scarce and high, and 
so are apples. 

MARYLAND 

Big Spring, Washington Co—At 
this particular season of the year our 
farmer folks are chiefly interested in 
the public sales of stock and farming 
utensils. Prices of all stock are ex- 
ceedingly well maintained* except on 
hogs. Horses for farm purposes sell 
well, down to $200 in many cases. 
Cows bring $35 to $65. Sheep as high 
as $12. Farm implements sell onty 
fairly well. Evidently the high price 
ef grain is inducing many persons to 
emba~ in grain growing. Wheat ts 
locking well. Dry feed not scarce. 
Corn is selling at $1.10 p bbl, wheat 
$1.28 p bu, potatoes $1, eggs 15c, but- 
ter 20 to 25c. . 

OHIO 

Findlay, Hancock Co—There are no 
early lambs being raised. The farm- 
ers, as a rule, are not fixed for this 
they mostly breed for about the first 
of April, getting better results than 
to breed earlier. Good breeding 
cows bring $50 to $75. Not many 
houses being built out of concrete. 
Wheat $1.20, corn 62c, oats 52c, rye 
56c, potatoes $1, butter 25c, eggs 22c, 
lard 9c, chickens 10c. 


Williamsfield, Ashtabula Co—Rob- 


ins and bluebirds are here and some 
days are_ balmy. Vegetables and 
feed high. Not as much milk as com- 
mon at this time of year. Much 
thought is being given to the milk 
question for next year. Some milk 
companies have offered as high as 
15e above cheese prices. The farmers’ 
factory failed, with a good deal of 
loss to patrons, consequently more 
thought is oe to securing 


sure and safe methods. Wheat is 
looking reasonably well. Fruit trees 
in good condition. 


Circleville, Pickaway Co—Up to 


this date we have had practically no 
winter, with very little snow and no 
ice. While wheat is short it has win- 
tered fairly well, but the promise is 


not equal to a fair average of the. 


past 10 years. Feed has been abun- 
dant and stock is wintering well. An 
unusual amount of winter plowing 
has been done, and on account of 
high prices many are planning for an 
increased acreage of corn. Fat cattle 
are selling from 5% to 6c, hogs 6% 
to 6%c. Horses very high, $175 to 
$250. for good ones. 


NEW YORK 


Peru, Clinton Co—Sleighing good, 


wood and logs about all in. Stock 

wintering well. Hay cheaper than it 

was in the fall. A good many pota- 

toes in farmers’ hands at 65c p bu. 

Hay $10 to $12 p ton, butter 32c, eggs 

ae veal 6c. Farm help more plen- 
ul. 


Lexington, Greene Co—No  sleigh- 
ing to speak of this winter. Weather 
has been very warm. Since the first 
of Jan we have had plenty of rain. 
No ice has been gathered to speak of. 
The creamery and all the boarding 
houses are without ice. There is 
some talk of putting in an ice plant 
in the creamery. They may be com- 
pelled to do it yet. Bluebirds are 
here. Some have tapped their sugar 
bushes. Weather is too unsettled to 
be depended upon for sugaring. Hay 


$18 p ton. It will all be used up this 
spring. Creamery is doing a good 
busines. Jan butter sold for 34c at 


creamery, eggs worth 25c. Cows are 


not doing very well. 


Union Center, Broome Co—A very 


mild winter; not enough zero weather 
to make a good crop of ice. Our mer- 
chants are paying 20c p doz for eggs, 
and selling dairy butter at 28 to 30c 
and emy for 38c. Potatoes are selling 
for 65c at the car. 

Bee Keepers Meet—At Auburn last 
week bee keepers held a meeting, at 
which A. G. Miller of Providence dis- 
cussed The value of organization. W. 
D. Wright of Altmont talked about 
Discouragement in bee keeping, and 
N. L. Stevens of Moravia spoke on 
The value of the Italian bee. Officers 
were elected as follows: Pres, W. L. 
Stevens; first vice-pres, Edwin Austin, 
both of Moravia; second vice-pres, C. 
L. Wardell; sec-treas, J. W. Pearson, 
both of Union Springs. 


Labeling ‘Insecticides—Manufactur- 


ers of insecticides and fungicides in 
New York state and dealers in orig- 
inal packages manufactured elsewhere 
are required by law to procure cer- 
tificates from the commissioner of ag- 
riculture before doing business. The 
packages must be labeled with the 
name of the manufacturer and place 
made, and show plainly the _  per- 
centage of essential ingredients. The 
label thus constitutes a guarantee to 
the purchaser of the quality of the 
goods. Selling without certificate and 
failure to label, as also selling a com- 
modity for anything different from 
that covered by the application con- 
stitute a violation of the law. All who 
desire copies of the law may secure 
them by writing to Prof R. A. Pear- 
son at Albany. 


Eagle Bridge, Reénsselaer Co— 
Prices for milk delivered at H. P. 
Hood & Sons creamery for Mar $i.25 
p can of 85 lbs and premium tests 
over 4%. Cows are high and scarce, 
$45 to $58 ea. Feed is high, $30 p 
ton for middlings, $28 for bran, $1.60 
p' 100 Ibs for corn and oats ground. 
Few auction sales, which is an indi- 
cation: that farmers are doing better. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co — The 
weather is quite changeable. There 
is about 4 in of snow on the .ground. 
Good cows are bringing $40 ea, 
dressed hogs 8%c p Ib, eggs 20c p 
og meal $1.40 and bran $i45 p 100 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co — 
Meadows and pastures have been 
covered for a long time with ice, 
which is considered detrimental to 
the coming grass crop. Milk prices 


. gressive in the county. 


are $1.45 p 100 Ibs for Mar. Old 
cheese nearly out of market. . A few 
cheese factories started Mar 1. Prices 
for new cheese will be high. Farm 
help costs about the same price as one 
ear , $25 to $32 p month. W. H. 

lank & Son are selling a large num- 
ber of farm horses. The prices range 
from $225 to ea. One horse 
weighing 1840 lbs was sold at $425. 
A large acreage of corn will be plant- 
ed the coming season, aS many old 
meadows will have to be plowed. The 
dry season destroyed the grape roots; 
the hop industry is practically at an 
end here. Low prices and uncertain 
yields running the business. 


Neversink, Sullivan Co—Hay scarce 


and selling for $17 in the barn. Po- 
tatoes $1 p bu, eggs 20c p doz,. butter 
30c p Ib. Apples = to $4 p bbl. Cows 
slow sale, horses high. 


Violation of Agricultural Law—Dur- 
ing Feb the state department of agri- 
culture referred 172 cases of violation 
of the agricultural law to the at- 
torney-general for prosecution. Of 
these 89 had to do with adulterating 
milk and the sale of olemargarine, 
28 with the sale of vinegar, 37 to 
quarantines on account of contagious 
diseases and the shipment of bob veal, 
11 in connection with the pure food 
law, and one with the dried apple law. 


.~ 


Grange Notes 


NEW JERSEY 


I attended the recent quar- 
terly meeting of Pomona grange, 
No 5, of Mercer county held 
in Hightstown. Representatives from 
the ten surrounding subordinate 
granges made interesting reports. 
The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled by David H. Agans, state lec- 
turer. State Senator George W. F. 
Gaunt of Gloucester county, who 's 
also state Master of the grange, and 
Assemblyman Voorhees of Middlesex 
county, a member of the present leg- 
islature, delivered addresses. The va- 
rious reports showed flattering results 
have been accomplished and _ that 
the grange is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The attendance was the largest 
on record. Officers for the year are: 
Master, James W. Tindall; overseer, 
William M. Cox; steward, Emerson 
Yard; treasurer, John W. Hendrick- 
son; secretary, J. T. Allinson; lec- 
turer, Mrs J. M. Dalrymple. The 
morning session was opened by ex- 
Master H. H. Hutchinson with a 
pleasing address to the visiting mem- 
bers. The address of welcome was 
given by A. M. Davison and the re- 
sponse by Frank W. Potter. A deli- 
cious repast was enjoyed by everybody 
during the noon recess. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pomona, No 22, of Bucks and Phil- 
adelphia counties, met recently with 
Philadelphia grange at Bustleton. 
The fifth degree was conferred upon 
a class of 24, thus swelling the mem- 
bership to 158. Five subordinate 
granges gave encouraging reports 
showing a gain of 13 members since 
last Pomona meeting. Many applica- 
tions are in hand. Meetings are 
mostly well attended and interesting. 
Members are buying more, especially 
in carlots through grange channels. 
A local option committee was ap- 
pointed. Philadelphia grange supplied 
an excellent dinner and supper. P09- 
mona has accepted Middletown 
grange’s invitation to hold the next 
meeting at Middletown in June.~ 

Covington grangé, No 1029, of 
Lackawanna county, although not 2 
large grange, is one of the most pro- 
It takes @ 
leading part in every movement for 
the benefit of its members. It has 
for some years been associated with 
neighboring granges in buying feed 
stuffs, saving the members 15 to 20% 
on purchases. It has carried on 2 
fair for the past ten years, making @ 
wonderful change for the better in 
the quality and quantity of the 
produce grown by the farmers. It is 
buying from $50 to $75 worth of 
groceries a month. Fifteen months 
ago it decided to purchase the hall it 
was then renting. Since then it has 
raised $340 by bazars, entertainments 
and socials and paid that amount on 
the building. It yet faces the sum 
of $500, but the ladies are going to 
make an especial effort to liquidate 
that sum this year. Progress is the 
watchword from now on. 
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Empire State Grange Notes 


At the June session of Jefferson 
Pomona the fifth degree will be con- 
rerred in full form at the afternoon 
meeting.. New paraphernalia will be 
procured by the executive committee 
f this work. So far the place for 
holding this meeting has not yet been 
decided, but if the executive commit- 
ee receive no invitations it will de- 
le upon. Watertown. 

At. the meeting of. Watertown 
crange Mareh 27 it is expected that 
State See W. M. Giles and Judge E. 
Cc. Emerson will deliver addresses. 
:e spring session of Chautauqua 
yunty grange will be held with Han- 
‘ Forestville March 18- 


er grange at 

1). A large attendance and an inter- 
ng meeting are expected. 
The lecturers’ conference of Al- 


pany graneg was held recently at the 
home of Pomona Lecturer Mrs I. L. 


Kimmey of Bethlehem Center. The 
meeting consisted of lecturers, past 
turers, masters, past masters and 


es and husbands. It was decided 
that the lecturers would use _ the 
rinted programs another year. The 
wing officers for this year were 
ted: President, Miss I. Marsden; 
-president, Mrs J. B. Livingstone; 
secretary, Mrs W. N. Frederick’ 
easurer, Mrs Frank Stevens. 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market 





of the 1908 crop has passed 


lost 

of growers’ hands. As usual, a 
tain percentage of the crop will 
y over until next year. In some 
tances the tobacco is of a very 


high quality and sometimes it is over- 
estimated in value by the grower. The 
I t is the same—a percentage of 
t old crop always available. Prices 
have braced up within the past few 
ks, but not sufficiently to make 
t returns.for the year’s crop aver- 
age up very high. 
‘rowers in the various parts of 
t cigar leaf territory are now con- 
ring the new crop. The plant beds 
v soon be sown. In this connec- 
tion it may not be amiss to state that 
of the steam sterilizer.in the 
t bed has been productive of such 
g results that the practice will be 
¢ nded this year. The question of 
t variety of tobacco to be raised 
t season is now being considered. 
1 Pa experiments have been made 


nse 


\ shade-grown tobacco and the 
st agricultural authorities have 
ted out to farmers the possibili- 
growing shade tobacco. An ex- 


’ 

t 

pert in the growing of tobacco who 
} 

r 


had experience in Pa, said with 
rence to these ventures 
Pa is not a wrapper leaf state 
to venture in the shade-grown 
V 1 be extremely hazardous. The 
ns are numerous. In the-first 
the soil in Pa is heavy and 
1 put under cover becomes soggy. 
S ss with tobacco in the shade is 
fore very doubtful. The expe- 
r in Ct should be a warning to 
P irmers. not to attempt shade- 
g n tobacco until it was well es- 
t Shed that a varety had been de- 
V ed which would thrive in that 
ind climate. 
iddition to the cultural prob- 
l the raising of shade-grown to- 
{ offers a problem of marketing. 
T grower of shade tobacco cannot 
8 is product to the regular pack- 
ers. It is an expensive crop to handle, 
‘ few packers are prepared to 
et it. To be successful, a tobac- 
rower should raise enough shade- 
grown to establish his own market. 
every point of view, the Pa 
er should be warned against 
1€-grown.”’ 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, 

New York, 

easier last 

1 10@ 15% 

ff 15@25c: 


March 15, 1909. 
the cattle market 
week and steers de- 

Friday; bulls also 
thin cows held up 
ning: prices; medium and good 

S closed 15@25e lower. Veals 
further decline of 50@T5c 


Suffered a 


inesday, and closed weak at a 
r decli of 25c; barnyard and 
off 50c. Today there 

rs of ttle and 1780 calves 
Steers were in more liberal 





supply than last week and demand 
slack. Common to choice steers, 
averaging 730 to 1456 lbs, sold at 
$4.25@6. 100 Ibs, rey cars 
Pa steers, 1B44 to 1363 Ibs, 6.25@6.70, 
6 cars O, 1210 to 1456 Ibs, 6@6.70, N 
Y state steers, 730 to 1170 ‘Ibs, 4.25@ 
6.25, 6 cars Ill, 1000 to 1280 Ibs, 5.40 
@6.35, a car of Tenn, 1018 Ibs, 5.50: 
Bulls sold at 3.50@5.25. Veals sold at 
6@9.75 p 100 Ibs, culls 4@5. 

Sheep were in light supply all the 
week and top. grades closed firm. To- 
day there were 11 cars of stock on 
sale. Common to prime sheep (ewes)} 
sold at $4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, tops 6, 
culls 2.50, common to choice jambs 
6.50@ 8.15, culls 6, O T.75@8. 

Hogs advanced after last Monday 
10c, closing firm to higher. bps 4 
there were 2% cars on sale. The 
feeling was weak. N Y state nom. 
132 to 255 Ibs average, sold at $7@ 


7.15 p 100 Ibs, pigs, 100 Ibs aver- 
age, 6.65. 
The Horse Market 
Trading was more active in the 


local market last week and prices 
well sustained. Drafters were in fair 
supply and selling generally from 
$300 @ 350 p head, chunks 200@275, 
good, sound, second-handers 100@ 225. 


At Buffalo, Mar 15—Cattle market 
active and 10@15c higher. Cattle re- 
ceipts today 65 cars. Prime steers 
$6.60@6.80 p 100 Ibs. Choice to 
prime 5.85@6.50, fair to good 5.15@ 
6.40, choice heifers 5.85@6.10, milch 
cows and springers 25@58 ea. Veal 
calves 9.50 for top, with sales rang- 
ing down to 5.75. Sheep veasinaa te 
cars. Choice lambs 7.90@8, culls 5.25 
@ 7.85, yearlings 6.50@7, wethers 5.50 
6.25, ewes 5@5.75. Hog market lower, 
75 cars received. Medium and heavy 
shipping hogs 7.10@7.15, Yorkers 6.90 
@7.05, light 6.50 @6.75. 


At Pittsburg, Mar 15—Market 


opened slow. Cattle receipts 100 cars, 
market 15c lower. Choice steers $5.35 
@5.60, prime 6.15@6.35, calves easier 
at 6@9.25. Hog receipts 35 cars. 
Heavy shipping hogs 7.10@7.15, me- 
diums 7.05@7.10, heavy Yorkers 6.90 
€ 7, light Yorkers 6.50@6.70. Pigs 6 
@6.20. Ten cars of sheep and lambs 
received. Market stronger. Sheep 
4.50@6, lambs 6@8. 


The Milk Market 


At New York. the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. There is talk of a re- 
duction in price the latter part of the 
month. This is due to the large sur- 
plus, which piled up last week and 
which promised to continue to grow. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended March 
13 were: 





Milk Cream 
aoe sae . 89,445 1,647 
Susquehanna .......... 12,505 233 
Wee ED Sa seeicdos 5,646 422 
Lackawanna .......... 48,500 1,100 
New York -Central 
ClOme WAR) Soc. we csve 49,850 1,500 
New York Central 
go”. Pear 10,960 770 
ele Sayer es . 37,555 2,072 
Lehigh Valley ......... 5,914 792 
Homer Ramsdell line 1,970 75 
New Haven .........0.. 3,572 175 
Other sources ......... 2,000 190 
Teme i.e ‘ 257,917 8,976 





PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
butter firm, feed active, eggs active, 
poultry steady, vegetables firm. Wheat 
$1.23 p bu, corn 72c, oats 59@60c, 
timothy hay 15 p ton, rye straw 
20.50, wheat 10@10.50, bran 27.50@ 
28, cmy butter 28@29c p ib, eggs 17 
@19e p doz, cheese 14@15c p Ib, live 


fowls 15@15%4ce, ducks 15 @ 16e, 
dressed fowls 16%c, turkeys 23@ 


24c, ducks 15@16c, apples 4.25@5.50 
p bbl, potatoes T8@85c p bu, sweets 
60@70c p % bu, onions 75@80c p bu, 
celery 2.25@3 p cra. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 
butter 29@30c p 1b, dairy 22@24c; 
eges 17@18c p doz, live fowls 14c p 
lb, ducks I16c, turkeys 21@22c, 
dressed fowls 22@28c, ducks 16@17c, 
potatoes 80@S85c p bu, sweets $2.25@ 
3p bbl, cabbage 50 p ton, celery 80@ 
BBe p doz, onions } p bu, apples 
3.50@5.50 p bbl, timothy hay 10@13 
p ton, clover 11@12, wheat straw &8@ 
9, rye 14@16, corn 4 p bbl. 
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ENCE [3c Up Per Rd. 


Get our 1909 priceson any style fence. We 
sell direct,you get all dealers’ and jobbers’ 

rot when you buy direct from our 
| ely Write at once. Anchor Fence 
& Mfg.Go., Dept. A, Cleveland, O. 


Cheap as Wood. 








Serer RUT ae 


UP-TO-OATE MFG. CO, 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 





A LIFETIME — 


»genu coilea 
m: 





V\/\e hela 


AAA Lea 


ULTRY FENCE 


Cb cuttonet Setventves-<henine can’t rust. #f 

40-Carbon Elastic Spring Steel Wire. 36 Days’ Free 
Trial. Best and stro’ Turns stock as well 

as + Bend for Pree Untalog No. 25, Ad- 
dress The Ward Fence Oo., Box 272 Decatur, Ind., 

J fa ofO 1 Wire and Orna- 

i} mental Steel Picket and Don't-Rust Farm Fence. 














THE CYCLONE WOVEN 

WIRE FENCE CO. 
1233 E. 65th Street 
Cleveland, 0. 





jubilee Year 


Or Quarter-C 


of Pa 


ge Fence 


We are the Pioneer Woven Wire Fence Makers 


oe World. Now 


celebrati. the 
mtennial of Page Fencing. "Sver 800, 88 


isfied users. A tw 
success without e 
the secret of Page 


enty - five 
parallel. 
Supre: 
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ear Quality is 
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They “‘Givé and Take” But Never Break 


Fence acts _as acushion when stock ran 
as ty = it. It breaks the shock but does 


them no injary. 
hh and marv 


Frichecarbon 


Basic 
Steel Wire, which is colled i 


The secret of 


its dow 
elous resiliency is in its 
-Hearth, Spring 


ture covered by our exclusive patents. This 


astic quality ho 
with 


y wire fences. 


s the fence stiff and secure 
60 per cent lexs then are needed for 


A “Live Wire” Fence Book FREE 


Send for the “‘Jubilee Edition” of the Page 


Catal Filled with important 
pst desmely illustrated Postal 


Fence Facts. 
card gets it, 





Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Bex 9 L Adrian, Mich. 








fs nature’s own product—not man made, Qasesie’ 
convenient form for la , and then in its na’ 
K'GAN NOT WEA 
why 


ecay, That's 


ve ‘ect protection. Reduce insurance rates 
Afford clean ci water. 

fle more than short lived roofing. Sett 

n't syne more money for poor roofing. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., 






SEA GREEN & PURPLE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 

state 

ou 
or 


wear out and inti ke al 
mover v ~~} never requ Hg pointing and repairing Ii ea 


86 
Not affected by heat or cold. First 
© your roof question for aj] time. 
Write to us for our book 
—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your | 


Box 12 


solid Hit im’ 


for 
Purp! 


Granville, #. Y. 





e roof, 
It can’t burn, 
@ Slate Roofs 


Write today. 


SLATE 





ito 



















GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection. Test it for 


strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. 
se We want you to satisf 


itan 


© how thick that is, 


yo 


that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No.g gauge. @ 
SELLS AT 15 to 36c PER ROD DELIVERED. 
Easytoputup. Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 


bag down, Our 
lig 


ter fences,—fences not half so durable, 


rices are less than you would 


sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 6] Cleveland, Obie, 
SAMPLE FREE 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 


ay for muck 
Write today for 











fing Byers) Write Samples 


J iM | Asbestos Rootin: 


ET us tell 


Our longer ex 





best prices. 






















Fesistance features as our asbestos r 
in ajl weathers—particularly adapting it to stock and po’ 
up in sheets and can be applied 

Write today for Free Book No. 65 Samples and Prices. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Go. 


/S 


how to save money on roofing; how to’ protect 
your buildings from fire; how to avoid the trouble and ex- 
pense of painting and repairing; how to: keep your buildings 
warm in winter and cool in_summer. 
No matter how much or little roofing or siding you need; 20 
matter what kind or grade of roofing you wayt to buy— 


We Will Quote Interesting Prices 
We have been making roofing for farm and city buildings for 50 years. . 
rience and better facilities insure you better quality than you 
can get elsewhere, And as we do the largest business, 


FOR SIDING FARM BUILDINGS ity and 

ASBESTOSIDE is without an equ t thte same durability fire 

and kee building comfortable 
psa 


by anyone. 


Home Office, , 
100 William St., BH. %. - 
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‘The Tonic 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 

ISS Serena Valen- 
tine had been 
away from home 
for three months, 
It was her long- 
est absence from 
her native town, 


ONRS> 





oF and she_ experi- 

ra enced a distinct 

¢ sensation of sur- 

prise when she 

stepped from the afternoon accom- 


modation to find the small, weather- 
beaten station just as she had left it, 
with Silas Porter sitting on @ truck 
and chewing tobacco as if he had not 
done more than shift his quid since 
her departure. Even the school chil- 
dren whom she passed on her way 
home and who called %ay greetings 
from ac ‘ss the street did not seem 
to have grown appreciably taller. And 
yet the three months, which had 
seemed so endless in their slow pass- 
ing, were hardly sufficient to account 
for the change in Horatio Judd. 

They had met almost at her cot- 
tage door, and she had waited for his 
welcome, depositing her telescope on 
the sidewalk, and holding out a 
friendly hand. But for a moment 
Horatio’s eyes had met hers with an 
unseeing stare. A full half minute 
passed before he exclaimed: “Well, 
Serena! So you’re back again.” 

“Yes, I'm back again, and things 
look about the same, so far as I see. 
How’s your health, Horatio?” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“And how’s Mary.” 

The man’s face twitched. He tried 
to speak, but a lump rose in his 
throat and he swallowed hard and 
turned away. As Serena waited she 
had a chance to note the whitening 
of the hair at his temples, 

“Mary’s as frail as a shadow,” he 
said in a broken voice. “I’m worried 
to death about her. Seems like she 
was fading away before my eyes.” 

“What ails her?’’ 

“That’s what nobody knows, Sere- 
na. The doctor says.he can’t dis- 
cover nothing wrong. But it seems 
as if she belonged to the other world 
rather than to this. She talks about 
heaven till it seems as if my heart 
would break. You know yourself, 
Serena, that Mary was always as 
much saint as woman. .I don’t know 
as it’s strange that she’s got a little 
tired of the steady company of 2 
chap like me, and sort of hankers for 
the society of the angels.” 

“How’s her appetite?” 

“She doesn’t eat more than a bird, 
Serena. She never was: much for 
her victuals, but now it’s pitiful to 
see her plate when she’s finished a 
meal. You’d never know it had been 
touched. And if I try to coax her into 
taking a little more broth, she just 
looks at me sort of sad and smiling 
and I choke up so I can’t say another 
word. I know she feels that she 
hasn’t long to stay here, and she’s 
glad to go.” 

“Maybe she wants a 
marked Serena. 

“I wish you’d come up soon and 
see her,” said the big man wistfully. 
“You're as good as a doctor any day, 
Serena.” 

“I’m coming,” 


tonic,” re- 


the woman an- 
swered heartily. “And I wouldn’t be 
downcast, Horatio. I shouldn’t won- 
der if a good tonic would fix Mary 
all right.” She went up the walk to 
her cottage door, with a luxurious 
sense of home-coming, though nothing 
but the waving grass, grown tall 
through three months of neglect, 
stirred to welcome her. 

“What's the matter with Horatio 
Judd’s. wife?”’ she. asked the dottor 
an hour later. The doctor was glad 


: EVENINGS AT HOME 
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to see Miss Serena back. A skillful 
nurse, who is never reluctant to un- 
dertake the most taxing case, who 
can be trusted to obey orders, and to 
keep her counsel, and who would 
feel affronted if offered payment for 
her services, is an ally few physicians 
would underestimate. In long years 
of association the two’had learned to 
speak their minds to each other with 
a frankness far removed from their 
usual reserve, 

The doctor received Serena’s ques- 
tion without surprise. “I guess she’s 
going to die,” he said at length. 

“That isn’t what I asked you.” 

“Well, then, I don’t know what’s 
the matter with her except that she’s 
got her heart set on seeing the peariy 
gates. When folks don’t care to live, 
it’s hard work curing them, whether 
anything ails them or not.” 

“I guess she needs a tonic,” said 
Serena, and she smiled inscrutably. 
The doctor shook his head. “If you 
can rouse her up, do it,” he said. 
“for Horatio Judd-is killing himself 
worrying.” 

Mary Judd made a beautiful pic- 
ture when Serena walked in upon 
her,.the next afternoon. She sat by 
the.west window, and the light from 
the afternoon sun fell upon her deli- 


cate, luminous face. “Dear Serena,” 
she murmured, and held out an al- 
most transparent hand, “you’ll for- 
give my not getting up,” she said 


gently. 

“Don’t think of moving,’ Serena 
responded. “You look the picture of 
comfort in that rocker.” 

A slight shadow crossing the pale 
face was swallowed up in a tranquil 
smile. “I have very little strength,” 
said Mrs Judd. “But I am~ quite 
happy as I lie here, and think of the 
giories of the New Jerusalem. You 
have nursed too many of the sick, 
dear Serena, not to see how it is with 
me. I am very near the river.” 

“You look to me as if you needed 
rare roast beef,’”’ said Serena, and a 
good tonic.” 

The invalid smiled. 
ing to encourage me, Serena, but I 
do not need te Fe cheered. My heart 
is light when I think of the joys that 


“You are try- 


await me. My only pang is at leav- 
ing Horatio, but he will soon fol- 
low me.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Se- 
rena cheerfully. “Horatio’s not a 
boy, but he ought to have a godd 
many years of comfort ahead of him 
yet.” She was silent a moment, in- 
tently regarding Mrs Judd whose del- 
icate face was again overcast. 
“Mary,” she said abruptly, “I’ve. got 
something to tell you, but I want you 
to give me your word that you won't 
breathe a syllable of it to a human 


being.” 

“Not to Horatio?” 

“No. Horatio least of all.” Mrs 
Judd hesitated, but her physical 
frailty had not altogether eclipsed 
her feminine curiosity. “Well,” she 


said at length, “I promise.” 
Serena. Valentine settled herself in 


the easy chair, grasping the arms 
firmly. “If you’re going to die, Mary, 
and leave Horation behind, it’s only 


natural for you to wonder whose go- 
ing to look out for him.” 

“His sister Hetty will come and 
keep house for him,” Mrs Judd saii 
quickly. 

“Hetty’s no sort of companion for 
Horatio. She’s Such a faithful 
mourner for her husband that she 
puts crepe on everything she touches. 
Horatio will need somebody to cheer 
him up. And I’m thinking,” added 
Miss Serena very deliberately, “of 
doing it myself.’’ 

“You?” gasped the wife. 

“TI might as well go -back to the 
beginning, Mary, so that you will 
understand. I've thought a_ great 
deal of vour husband ever since I 
was a girl. T’ve had some _ pretty 
good offers, but I never saw-another 
man who could come up to Horatio, 








and I’ve kept on saying ‘no.’ And 
maybé Horatio has mentioned being 
a little partial to me when he was 
younger?” 

“Indeed he hasn’t,” exclaimed Mrs 
Judd. There was a faint color in her 
pale cheeks, and she breathed fast. 
“Indeed he’s given me to understand 
that he’d never cared for any 
woman before he met me.” 

“Well, I suppose it would be easy 
enough for him to fix that up with 
his conscience. You see things had 
never gone very far with us. Mother 
thought I -was too young to have 
steady company, and she. kind of dis- 
couraged Horatio, so we never got 
beyond a few kisses at the gate.” 

“Oh!” breathed Mary Judd. 

“Owing to mother having discour- 
aged him, he left me, and took to 
going with you, And there’s no deny- 
ing that he’s been all wrapped up in 
you. But at hte same time, it’s hardly 
likely that he’s forgotten the times 
we went home from singing school 
together.” 

“If I should be taken away,” ex- 
claimed Mrs Judd with some spirit, 


“I doubt if Horatio would even 
think of such a thing as marrying 
again.” 


“I don’t suppose he would, if no- 
body put it into his head. But I’m 
not going to wait for him. The fact 
is,” confessed Miss Serena shame- 
lessly, “I’m going to set my cap for 
him,” 

Mrs Judd apparently found herself 
incapable of speech. 

“I’m talking to you, Mary,” Miss 
Serena continued, “as I wouldn’t to 
most wives. But I know how unself- 
ish you are, and sensible into the 
bargain. Now here you’re going right 
up to Heaven, to enjoy harp-playing 
and singing hymns, and all the other 
things you’re set on, and here poor 
Horatio is left with only the com- 
pany of a sister that slops over into 
tears every time you jog her, like 
an over-full tumbler. I know you 
couldn’t be real contented up in 
glory, unless your mind was at ease 
about Horatio, and I want to promise 
you that J’ll see to it he doesn’t pine 
long.” 

It-was a welcome relief to Horatio 
Judd .when on his return home that 


afternoon ‘he ‘heard ‘nothing . about - 
‘ the célestial scenes which of late hal 


occupied so ‘large ‘a ‘share of. his 
wife’s thoughts. - If ‘Mary..was more 
querulous.than usual; at times almost 
irritable, -this too was a relief, as her 
unearthly. serenity” was largely... ¥4- 
sponsible for his‘feeling that she was 
not long: for’ this ‘world. 

“Serena Valentine’ was here this 
afternoon,” she announced abruptly 
in the course of the evening. 

“Yes, I saw her yesterday. I’m 
glad she’s got home. It’s given me a 
lonesome sort of feeling to go by her 
cottage and see it shut up.” 

“Serena is a very well-meaning 
woman,” said Mrs Judd, with an air 
of angelic patience, “but I sometimes 
think there is a coarse streak in her.” 

Horatio was delighted to find his 
wife inclined to converse on such 
mundane topics as Serena Valentine. 
“She was a clipper when she was 2 
girl. Full of fun. Kept.a fellow 
laughing till he-couldn’t get his 
breath. She was as pretty as a pic- 
ture at sixteen,” he added reminis- 
cently. “And she’s a nice-looking 
woman yet.” 

Mary Judd winced. She was weil 
satisfied with her own delicately 
spiritual.beauty, but she realized that 
there were men in whose eyes the 
vigorous figure and the bright color 
of Serena Valentine would be more 
attractive. Perhaps Horatio was 
one of these men. She wondered if 
he had really kissed her at-the gate, 
in those days when Serena was “as 
pretty as a picture.” 

When Miss Serena made her sec- 
ond call, she choose a time when 
Horatio would be at home. Horatio 





Or s< ao 
had been receiving instructions from’ 
his wife as to the disposition of some. * 
little personal 
death, and he had protested and 
pleaded and mopped his eyes with 
his handkerchief, and finally com- 
posed himself to listen, his heart 
heavy with misery. The entrance of 
Serena was like the bursting of the 
sunshine into a darkened room when 
the shutters are thrown open. He 
wrung her hand in a transport of re- 
lief. Mary Judd contented herself 
with a less cordial greeting. 

That evening Serena. exerted her- 
self to be entertaining. She talked 
of the sights she had seen on her 
travels, and Horatio’s frequent ques- 
tions showed that she had succeeded 
in capturing his interest. She re- 
lated several amusing experiences 
with a dry humor which would have 
captivated a more critical audience, 
and Horatio’s laughter was her re- 


ward. But Mary Judd lay back in 
her chair smiling faintly, almost 
acidly. She wondered why it was 


that she never felt so little prepared 
for celestial peace as when in Se- 
rena’s presence, 

“Don’t go,” 
Serena rose 


Horatio urged, when 
to her feet, “I haven't 


laughed so much in a dog’s age, 
*tisn’t late yet. Can’t you sit down 
again?” 


‘Tm going to stay all night with 
Mrs Parks. The children are all 
down with the measles and I’m going 
to give her a chance to gét a little 
rest. But we'll have plenty of time 
later, to talk over my travels,” she 
added, and Mrs Judd suspected a 
double meaning in the words. ‘‘Good- 
night, Mary. You’ve really: got quite 
a color this evening.” 

When Horatio returned from see- 
ing Serena to the door, his face wore 
an abstracted'look, as if his thoughts 
were busy with some pleasant recol- 
lections. Mary watched him fur- 
tively. Then she spoke his name and 
he started at the peremptory ring in 
her voice. 

“Horatio, is there any beef tea in 
the ice echest?’’ 

“T’ll see,”” dearie; are you: hungry?” 

“No, I’m not hungry, but I want 
some beef tea.” “Then as her hus- 
band departed delightfully on his 
mission, she wipéd away the sudden 


tears. “As long as she ~hasn’t got 
the decency to wait till I’m in my 
grave,” said Mrs Judd; “she'll find 


that’ there’s many a4 slip ’*twixt_ the 
cup and ‘the lip. I reaéily feel that 


- it’s my duty-to live; arid “protect Ho- 
‘ Patio.”’ - 


In after days the doctor frequently 


‘ pleaded with Miss Serena to tel! him 


the name of the remedy that had 
proved so effective in_the case of 
Mrs Judd. “She weighs a hundred 
and forty now,” he told Serena one 
day, “and when her washerwoman 
disappointed her last Monday, she 
turned to and did her washing hert- 


self. What did you give her? Tell 
me something about it.” 
“Well, it wasn’t quinine, for all 


that it was bitter. It was strong too, _ 
for it didn’t need many doses to ft 


her up. Perhaps you might call it ® 
heart stimulant. Anyhow, it did the 
work.” 





~ Two Singers 


BY WILL W. CHRBISTMAN 





Again. the year begins with hope, 
The meadow larks rejoice, 

And rings along the furrowed slope, 
The plowman’s mellow voice. 


Always the primal hope—springiong, 
The golden theme I hear; 

The plowman’s song is loud and strong; 
The meadow lark’s is clear. 


la 
“O, the low nest!” “O, mate most fair! 
Lark song and plowman’s chime. 
“O but the home is happy where 
The sweet wife bides her time! 


Over the hills the fresh’ning west 
Blows all their song to me; 3 

One from the furrow sings. the nest; 
One from the hedgerow tree. 
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The Open Forum 


straight Talk from One Who Knows 


Dear Host: I love the farm. I 
was born a farmer’s daughter and 
| theroughly acquainted with all the 
details of farm life. Now, at three- 
score years and ten [I still love it. I 
not envy the city lady her silks, 
laces or velvets, or her luxurious 
home. { cannot breathe in that at- 
mosphere. Give me the green fields, 
sweet wild flowers, the blue, blue 
, the singing birds, and I can sing 
id laugh as happy as those same 
is all the day. Work is geod. It 
pands your mind and it shows you 
e possibilities you may reach. I 
few realize how many ways a2 
offers to turn everything for 
eir own good, ways 2 wife or daugh- 
r can turn to account. Let me give 
an instance from my own life. 


th 
think 
f 

t! 


[I had been very ill and had just 
me out of door to breathe the 
et air and sit in the sun. My 


eyes fran carelessly over the old chip- 
rd where for years we ‘had piled 
annual stock of wood. The 
blackness of the soil held my atten- 
tion, and then I noticed how thrifty 
few weeds and spears of grass 
h had not been crushed seemed 
to be. The thought, “T'll make me a 
little garden of my own, right here; 
I will see what I can do,” flashed 
through my mind. I called the chil- 
dren and soon the ground was neatly 
spaded. I planted a fine variety of 
ll beans and my garden throve. 
vines were loaded with young 
sans considerably in advance of 
e my husband had planted in the 
family garden. ‘They ripened early 
every morning I filed a basket 
i sent them to market. They found 
tick sale. As a result I have a 
little sum of pin money; in ad- 
n we enjoyed many of the beans 
on our own table. 
From this beginning I continued 
t atch out for opportunities to se- 
cure pin money. One year I earned 
quite a little with seed potatoes. An- 
other year I saw an opportunity to 
1 7@ some. ground which would 
rwise have remained unused and 
in this I put field peas. TI have found 
iys to keep one’s eyes open and 
take advantage of every opportunity. 
{A New England Farmer’s Wife. 
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A Sound Philosophy 


Dear Host: Jasper thinks a -house 
with less than eight rooms would 
be more practical. Now what suits 


one does not always please another. 
Our home has ten rooms and is none 
too large. I am not a believer in 


ety or extravagance, but I do be- | 


lieve God intended us to enjoy what 
to have the comfort of 
and as much of the beautiful as 
n afford. These comforts mean 

to us, education for the chil- 

musical instruments for the 
Q as well as machinery for the 
fie cream separators as well as 
threshers, washers and wringers and 
sters. and lawn mowers—any- 
to lighten labor and beautify 
make home surroundings pleas- 
When God said we should get 
1 by the sweat of our brows he 
not mean that. we were to toil 
daylight until dark and never 

Jesus rested himself and said 
e disciples: “Come ye apart and 
1 while.” As farmers we do not 
as often as we could or should. 
n when we are tired we would 
the Bible or some good book and 
wn and read awhile we would 
much more like working and 
lly accomplish as much, beside be- 
_ Strengthened in body and ming, 
. G. and Ora 8. are a little hard 
on the farmer, it seems to me. While 
: average farmer does not realize 
1 one-half of the work to be done 
and around the house, it is the 
mistake of our ancestors. They were 
rn elled to work and live in this 
“aoe in order to earn a livelihood; 
wae oe thought this was the right 
"ey and must now be educated. Then 
h as farmers, will be the most 
®2ppy and prosperous people on 


he gives ws; 


fy 


t 
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‘aha 
ta 
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r 
ing 


on 
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We 





earth. We wives should use our own 
good judgment as to what we ought 
to do and say; not forgetting to 
“tarry at Jerusalem” often, that we 
may be successful in our undertak- 
ings. In my opinion the good farmer 
is, as a rule, a pretty good man; true, 


I have spent 
all my life on the farm and am sure 
have worked as hard as most farmers’ 
wives—much of the time doing my 
own work, making soap, ‘butter, 
cheese, washing, milking, cooking, 
baking, canning fruit, etc, and yet I 
never expect to leave the old -home 
until all my children are educated. 


Then should we get too lonely we | 


may retire to the city for a while, at 
least. I have not read anything con- 
cerning church work. 
the Sabbath day to keep holy,” was 
meant for-all farmers and city people 
as well. Thanks to The Host for his 
good letter.—[{Mrs N. 8. E., Ohio. 


Up to the Mothers 


Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
E. B. C. of Virginia in the matter of 
many farmers failing to see their 
duty to their wives. I know whereof 
Ispeak. Thé cause, however, I believe 
is almost always in lack of early and 
proper training. I think that the 
mothers nowadays see this and, that 
the growing generation is making 
much progress along the line of 
home-making. I agree with Cc. W. 
Clayton that woman’s place is not in 
the legislature, but in the. home. 
Wield your weapons there, my sis- 
ters; teach your daughters the abso- 
lute necessity of pure lives; teach 
your sons the golden rule.—{Mrs 
HA. A. A, 


Ideas for “Our House” 


Dear Host: I want to suggest to 
Mrs L. K., that she try to avoid 
having outside doors opening direct- 
ly into a room, with the possible ex- 
ception of the kitchen. Such an ar- 
rangement lets in unnecessary cold 
and much dirt. Do not have the 
stairs directly off of a room, 
the kitchen on the roadside of the 
house. Have the sink near the dining 
room and beneath a window which 
will give you a pleasant outlook 
while at work. A cupboard between 
the kitchen and dining room with 
doors on either side will save many 
steps, and if close to the sink the 
dishes can be put away as they are 
wiped, ready to be taken out from the 
dining room side. One end should 
be finished as a kitchen cabinet with 
flour barrel in lower part. Also have 
a dumb walter to cellar—[{J. May 
Bunnell, Pa.- 








You needn't be afraid 


One day a lady who had been reared | 


inthe careful luxury of the old-fashioned 
Virginia home was invited to visit the 
kitchen of a great Chicago hotel. She 
wanted to go, but was afraid. When 
asked why, she replied, “I’m afraid I’ll 
see something that will forever destroy 
my appetite for hotel food.’’ She went, 
and found everything delightfully clean. 

Good housewives consider clean- 
liness and purity first of all; that’s why 
Quaker Oats is their choice among all 
oatmeals. In making Quaker Oats the 
grain is sifted and resifted, passing 
through more than fifty processes of 
cleaning before it is cooked and rolled. 

If you took a handful of oats and 
scrubbed and polished and wiped each 
separate grain;it wouldn’t then be nearly 
as clean as Quaker Oats. No human 


hand ever touches a single grain of 


Quaker Oats from the field to your 
kitchen. The best advice on foods you 
could haveis: Eat Quaker Oats every 
morning for breakfast. 

This wonderful food is sold in three 
kinds of packages. The. regular package 
at 10c. The large size family package 
at 25c, and the large size family package 


containing a fine piece of table china 


at 30c. 


“Remember | 
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Washer ‘=< 


direct from our large factory—and see that you have every opportunity of 
testing it on your work just the same as if your dealer sent one up to your 


it. 

thousands of our washing machines are in the homes 
of satisfied users today and this could not be the case if our machines did 
not give absolute satisfaction and save almost all 
the work of washday. 

So,-whether you have ever tried a washing ma- 
chine or not, we urge you to investigate this offer 
because you do not risk eaysbing by investigating 
what we say, and we know that if 
it will pay you very well and that you will be very 
giad that you did. 

So, write us today and just send us your name 
and address, together with your dealer's nameand 
address, either on the coupon above or in a letter 
or ona postal. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 
1421 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa 







Cat ont this conpon—fill in and mail to us today—it'¢ 


Worth $3.00 to You 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co. 
Road, Davenport, lowa 
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It will be worth $3.00 to you. 











| VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
| CHAIN STITCH 


cknesses an 





We have our own 0 
product 
| “NEW 
| never runs out. 





NE="REME 


Have sewed their reputation for QUALITY fast to 
the heartstrings of over a million housewives. 


There are two special qualities which are the sole eee 

of these machines.—Confidence and Resi ines - 

bearing name NEW HOME estab 

smpending at once to every want of the operator, always ready 
‘ectly resigned to all kinds of sewing, self 

all kinds of material. 

good. No others like them. 

Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 

anization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 

and have dealers in all parts of the world. me to pe 

HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


ation. 
a confidence by 


adjusting to 
There are no others ag 


machines ng name 


Warranty 


If there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 





Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
economical—most satisfactory range for you te use— Your 


perfect—most 
money back if it's not. 
Send 


for Catalog No. 100 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want ¢ housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
eudgne in Ste a hang You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 


. Hither way—you save $10 to 
easy for responsible people 





$20 om any Stove in the catalog, We 
best stove 


to own the o the 
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Direct to You 
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WE HAVE BUYERS 


for farms, houses, lands, lots, blocks, 
factories or other real estate anywhere, 
improved or wnimproved, in country, 
town or.city; also for patents, prospects 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
such property for sale, send QUICK 
description, lowest spot cash price, terms. 


MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 
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Seeking 
Their Fortune 


By Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 


TEL or ag oom CHAPTER: Bud 

and Kitty, ge On the care of a cruel woman, 

p the first. night in the woods. 

hear wagon ny Kitty fears it iz someone 

to take them back. ace os <= Cute’s tricks 

to children for pennies. a uses them of 

stealing a dol'ar and they Shindly run into a large 

house, The next day a dog catcher captures Cute. 

but Bud releascs all the dogs, With Cute Bud 
Kitty hide.] 


and 
CHAPTER IV 

LL that. lovely summer 
morning the two wayfarers 
wandered along the coun- 
try road, happy in sun- 
shine and freedom and 
each other, romping with 


run away. 





Cute, and resting in the 
shade when they grew 
tired. At a farmhouse 
they boug%t.their dinner 


with part of Joel’s two dollars, and 
Bud had to make careful answers lest 
they be detained and, possibly, sepa- 
rated by well-meant efforts to find 
homes for them. 

But 2 o’clock saw them on their 
way again, with a substantial lunch, 
a parting gift from the lady at the 


OUR BOYS 


his arms to Kitty. Half sobbing, half 
babbling his baby lingo, they got him 
back to the big log, where the hungry 
children and the hungry dog shared 
the supper evenly. “I can’t make out 
a word of his funny baby-talk, but the 
little chap’s lost, that’s sure,” | said 
Bud. “We'll just keep him safe till 
morning, ang maybe Ais folks will 
turn up.”’ So, when darkness had quite 
fallen, they lay down on the leaves 
together, the strange baby nestling 
his face in Kitty’s neck, covered by 
half of her pitiful little apron. 

Just before dawn Cute barked furi- 
ously, and Bud awoke to find two 
men with torches bending over them. 
Odd looking men they were, too, with 
brown faces and rough black hair and 
sharp black eyes that gleamed in the 
torchlight. ‘“‘Who are you?” cried the 
boy, springing up. 

“One of the men pointed to the 
sleeping baby. ‘“‘Where you get nim?” 
he asked, sternly. 

“Over there in the woods, last 
night. We found him crying, and it 
was ’most dark, so we gave him some 
of our supper and kept him,” an- 
swered Bud, stoutly, although some- 
what daunted by these dark men and 
their fierce questioning. 

Then the man who had spoken bent 
and lifted the child, calling him by 
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“THEY SOON CAME UPON A LITTLE BOY, A VERY BABY.” 


farm. Now and then they stopped to 
pick flowers or berries, but Bud 
coaxed the little sister along by all 
his arts, wisely thinking they must 
cover as much ground as_ possible. 
When, after sunset, she grew _ too 
weary to walk another step, he took 
her on his back and kept on, tired and 
footsore, until nearly dark. Then, no 
house being in sight, they turned into 
the woods, going some distance back. 
“There, Kitten!” setting her on a big 
log and taking the shoes from her 
weary feet, “‘we’ll just stay here to- 
night; and sure our house is bigger 
than any millionaire’s!” 

“And our supper is all ready, just 
like- a -millionaire’s, too: I’m glad 
there’s lots!” 

“Listen!= Someone is calling—no, 
erying!’’ as.a wailing cry, as of a little 
child, came from deeper in the woods. 
“We must find him,” said Bud, and 
together they plunged through the 
gathering shadows. Guided by the 


~ sound, they soon came upon a little 


boy, a very baby, stumbling along and 
falling -at:every step, exhausted and 
sorely frighténed. 

He abpenge wailing and stretched 





a hundred loving names in a voice 
grown suddenly soft and tender, al- 
though Bud could not understand the 
words. The baby did, for he clasped 
the rough man’s neck and smiled. 

“My baby!” said the man to Bud. 
“My lost boy. All night I look and 
look. You feed him? You take care 
him? Come. Come home to the tents. 
You his blood brother now. I feed 
you. .I take care you. You ride and 
walk no more. Come.” 

Bud hesitated. “Will we have to 
stay?” he asked. 

The man shook his head. “Come, 
go, like birds,” he answered, with a 
graceful gesture. So Bud wakened 
Kitty. and told her that the baby’s 
papa wanted them to go home to 
breakfast. The second man lifted her 
to his. broad shoulder and, Cute fol- 
lowing, they struck off through the 
woods. 

After nearly an hour’s tramp Bud 
spied tents among the trees, and at 
the men’s joyous shout the whole 
gypsy camp sprang to life. They were 
met by big, brown men who had been 
hunting in other. directions,. by oid 
women, wrinkled and toothless, with 








AND GIRLS 


handkerchiefs over their heads, by 
young women with smooth bsown 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, their black 
hair in long braids, wearing bright 
red and yellow dresses and big ear- 
rings, while little, spry, dark children 
tumbled among the barking dogs. 

One of the young women snatched 
the baby and seemed like to eat him 
up with kisses, murmuring low, musi- 
eal words in the strange language, 
with scraps of broken English. ‘The 
father seeméd to explain, from . his 
gestures,-how and where they had 
found the baby. Then the friendly 
attentions of the whole camp fell 
upon Bud and Kitty, and the Gypsies 
made them understand that they werg 
very grateful. 

By this time the sun had risen, and 
the women fell to getting breakfast, 
cooking vegetables over open fires and 
frying meat on the hot coai*«. The 
Gypsy children took Bud and Kitty to 
see the tame bear that danced in the 
towns for pennies. He was a great, 
fat, black fellow. and seemed to love 
the wiry little Gypsies well, for they 
climbed all over him, playing as Kitty 
played with Cute. 

At breakfast Bud and Kitty were 
served of the best, and very good it 
tasted. Immediately after breakfast 
the Gypsies began to strike camp. 
Everything and everybody was bun- 
died into four red covered wagons, 
horses were hitched to them, others 
were led, and Bud was thankful to 
see that they started south. 

At every town they stopped while 
the women and children begged at the 
doors, two young men made Pharaoh, 
the bear, dance, and the older men 
sold or ‘traded horses. At noon they 
ate something or nothing, as it hap- 
pened, camping and making a hearty 
meal again at night. “‘Let’s stay with 
these nice people always, Bud,” whis- 
pered Kitty, watching the supper fires 
burn low through the doorway of the 
tent that night. “It’s such fun to 
ride all the time, and they have so 


many nice things to eat, and I’m sure 
I can ride Pharaoh some day.” 

‘“‘We’H see, darlin’,” answered Bud. 
He had a shrewd suspicion that the 
farmers they had passed had misseq 
their chickens and lambs and fruit, 
just as he had mi.sed the remains of 
Joel’s money; and he guessed, truly, 
th: Gypsy notions of honesty did not 
tly with his. 

Toward night of the second day of 
travei in the wagons a cold wind 
sprang up and dark clouds covered 
the sky. There was no singing, no 
games, no playing of fiddles around 
the fire that evening. They camped 
in the woods again, and suppers were 
hurriedly cooked and tent-flaps made 


fast early, while outside the horses 
stamped uneasily, and the wind 
roared in the treetops. One of the 


old wome 1 came to the tent where 
Bud had helped Kitty to bed, and 
beckoned him outside. There he 
found three of the men, their hats 
pulled, low over their eyes. 

“You Gypsy now; you go help us!” 
said <-.e. 

“All right. 
do?” 
“We show you. Come!” 

[To Be Continued.] 


What are you going to 





During the Consultation 
Lawyer: “You must tell your lawyer 
the whole truth.” 
Client: ‘“‘Yes; I 
anything else to tell, 
to it.” 


there’s 
attend 


know. If 
you'll 





Bribery and Corruption 
“> get a penny every time I take my 
tonic.’ 
“What do you,do with them?” 
“Mother puts ’em in -a money box 
till there’s enough and then buys 
another bottle of tonic.” 





Count that day lost which does not 
bring to you the feeling of having 
done well that which you have done. 

———— 
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chopping bowl. 








If not at your dealer's, write us, 










SEND 26 Cts. (No stamps)For a Set of 8 
Beautifully Pearl Detachable Buttons 


m. on - wash materials, skirts and shirt-waists. 
Any color: Blue, Brown, Grey, Smoke or White. 
Sastefaction. or money refunded. papers 


profits. Write for 
“‘Sebasticook” Skirt Co., Hartiand, Maine 








iQ EASTER POST CARDS ((: 
Divest fom Me. value, beautiful 
STAR FOOT CARL Coe 184’ be. Street, _ 


Less Work— 
Dainty Dishes 


Io woman realizes how much work she 
the tempting variety of 
dishes she could offer at the table, until she 
possesses a Keen Kutter Food Chopper. 
Just a few turns of the handle instead of the 
tiresome chop, chop at the chopping bowl. 
Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits are a 
uniformly, coarse or fine as you wish. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


[Meat and Food Chopper 


is attached to the table or detached in a second 
—works so easily a child would enjoy using it 
—wears a lifetime—more easily cleaned than a 


Sold under the famous Keen Kutter name and 
trademark, which always and everywhere guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned. Ask for 
the Keen Kutter Food Chopper by name. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 





No, K-10 
Price $1.25 





Don't Throw it Away 


é = MENDETS 7s 


So mend al] leaks in al! re 
to. Nosaldes, ae ae 
use them; fit any surface; t ios 


Be in use, ge use, nd sane Se pwvoele, Ages 100. ¢ 
pie, mscrted Co., So ben op 













































































































Nebber Min’ De March Wind 


BY BUTH~ BAYMOND 


Nebver min’ de March wind blowin’ 


Tid de little cabin shake; 
Tink abeut de gary sowin! 
An de garden beds to rake, 
Spring am noisy wid her greetin’; 
Pears sometimes her wr-s am rude, 
Laik de man who shouts +. meetir 
Blust’rin’ roun’ to do us good. 
goon she'll wake de drowsy biessoms 
I hab slept de winter long, 
In de woods you'll meet de possoma, 
\ yo'll hear de robin’s song. 
f min’ de March wind blowin’ 
i de little cabin shake, 
T about de early sowin’ 
\n’ de garden beds to rake. 
2...» 
Peonies for the People 
e peony is entitled to exception- 
ally wide popularity because it is 
easy to grow, writes Prof J. E. Coit 
in recent bulletin of the Cornell 
experiment. station. When well es- 


tablished it is a permanent feature 
in the garden, or at least as perma- 


nent as is desirable, because it 
is perfectly hardy wherever apples 
ean be grown and very easily pro- 
tected wherc not as hardy as that. 
The large, Showy blossoms of various 
forms embrace all shades of color, 
from white to purple and even pale 
yellow. Many are deliciously fra- 
grant Further, the flowers are 
equally as successful for cutting pu*- 
po as for landscape effects. 

7 customary position for. the 
peony to oeecupy in the garden is* that 
of isolated clump, either in the 
eenter or along the borders of the 
yard or inclosure near the house. As 


al rhbaceous perennial, the plant 


is one of the very best.. For most 
appropriate effects it is desirable to 
mix with other border plants, but it 
looks well in masses at tke turns of 
walks or drives or in the corner of a 
porem.- Landscape gardeners are val- 
muaily for ite mass effects. Pts striit- 
ing flewers or its green foliage 
are specially attractive all seasons 
through. 

By judicious seleetion ef varieties 
the season of blessoming mray Be ex- 
tended: from five to seven weeks, a 
longer period than for any other 
highly . prized herbaceous perennial. 
The peony is the flower above all 
others for western flower gardens, 
because it. does extremely well fn the 
deep, organic soil of the prairies and 
withstands hot winds and drouths. 
All in all it is an exceedingly val- 
uable plant for the home garden. To 
quote a peony lover’s opinion: “No 
flowering plants capable of enduring 
our northern winters are more satis- 
factory than the peony; massive 
without being coarse,. fragrant with- 
out being pungent, grand without 
being gaudy, various in form and 
color, beyond the possibility of being 
successfully superseded, they stand in 
the first rank of hardy Jowers.” 





John Burroughs, the venerable nat- 
uralist and friend of Pres Roosevelt, 
is going to college again. Mr Bur- 
roughs is a student at Cornell in the 
agricultural department. “I have 
learned a lot ebout hens that I never 
knew before,” said he; “things [ 
never thought of in all the years I 
have been ratsing chickens. I am 
going to ask my son, who is a Har- 
vard graduate, to come up here and 
ei hew to run my farm at Silab- 
sides.” 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 





Simpson-Eddystone_ 


dresses are possible at 
moderate cost, with 
these fine Zephyrette 


Dress Ginghams made 
by our screntific new 

ess, Their beauti- 
Eiidesigns in fast colors, 











and their fine, durable 
fabric add greatly to 


their economy. 
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er for Simpson- 
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Anecdotes, poems, 1,800. 
To Authors cosreiiion oe tar 


Meritt stone counts. Send & cents for recent number 
| giving all details. Weman’s Home Journal, Springfield, Hass | 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
no tacks r 


Get “Improved” equired. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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FREE FILM 
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all the films necessary to give a real show 
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IT’S ALL FUN, no work about it at all. 


swimming scene. 
swim and leap and turn somersaults in the air. 


the way. Them we have a scene taken from a circus parade. 
of the parade and view with astonishment the glittering trappings on the horses ridden by knights and ladies, the gilded 
ts, the massive band wagons, cages of wild animals—all these are seen in the full 
f the Moving Picture Machine we want you to hare. 


complete 


hawk, nor merchandise to dispose of. 


you do not know our method unless you write for it. So write your name and addres 
“¢ soon you will be in a way to own a genuine Moving Picture Machine. 


The Perfection Moving Picture Machine is not a toy. 
ating apparatus and a. outside the 


MOVING PICTURE DEPT.- 219 .R, Myr 





We do not sell the Perfection Moving Picture Machine. This offer means just 
what it says: we do not want a cent of your owm money for it. We want you 
to have it FREE, to own it, have fun with it, and make money out of it. We 
also furnish free ten feet of continuous film. - With this machine in your home, and 
the film we want you to have, you cam entertain your friends in a pleasant, amusing and up-to-date manner. With this machine, 
admission fee and make money. The first boy, girl, man or woman im every community is 
bound to make money with this marvelous moving picture machine, if the people are given an opportunity of seeing it im action. 


GIVE A 3 oOW Over 6,000 boys and girls are now making money and having lots of fun with moving picture 
machines. 

making life to lead. Just as good as a vacation. When the pictures appear in motion. passing 

before the eyes as if in real life; and you hear the exclamations of surprise and delight ‘arising 

from your sudience, who have paid to see your show, you can’t help but feel as happy and light-hearted as the people you are 


Everybody is just wild about moving pictures. Better send us your name and address st once, so that you can 
this Moving Picture Machine right away, without its costing you a cent of your own money. 


We want gou to have ten feet of film free also, either one 10-ft film or two &ft films. We have 
@ list of many subjects from i 


you may select your choice. 


UR OFFER Send us your name, town, state and street address plainly written. 
your Outfit for gettimg the Moving Picture Machine.” and by return 
mail we will write and tell you how you can own this moving picture machine and 
film free of money-cost to you. We have no pictures for you to sell, no jewelry to 

What we want you to do will take but « 

We have a very easy plan to explain to you. We do not desire to tell it to you here, but we guarantee that 

and send to us. A postal will do, 


is entirely 


Everything is explained very carefully, how to regulate the light amd. use the attachments, etc., so 
"apd any boy or girl of ordinary intelligence can successfully show the pictures, have fam and! malte money. i 
‘o understand than a stem set wetch. No complicated apparatus to get out of order: 


We must have im order to send you the moving picture outfit we 
want the mames of boys and girls, men and women who THINE 
ts machine like ours. Unless you have seen the PERFECTION), mw 
han aete 198 Perfection machine is as far ahead of the ordinary toy machine os is ti 
‘and scythe. Qur easy plan of distribution also is very, superior to old method sndi! sctusily permite 

without its own: money; Aidfiress 


costing you one cent of your 


HAVE FUN 
MAKE MONEY 


THIS MOVING PICTURE MACHINE IS YOURS 


It’e the happiest kind of a money- 


We have a highly animated 
There is a pool of water, a spring-board, and five or six boys who dive and 
With the aid of our patent reverse movement and 
film attachment you can create many Isughable situations with this film: make the boys swim backward, jump from the water 
i, rum backward, and have a whole lot of fun. We have other films on other subjects. A farm scene: 
rs wife feeding chickens, which appeals to al audiences. It is so true to life. 
rtions. The Lightning Express, and a scene from the Vanderbilt Cup Auto Race. You imagine you are riding on the 
you can almost feel the rush of air as you whirl through imaginery space and see the beautiful scenery 
You mingle with the throngs of people clustered along the 


The 
The laughing clown with his comical facial 


film, depicted very true 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


ost Wonderful Offer Ever Published! 


Save 3 O Per Cent on Your Purchases 


The Chicago thee Wrecking Co.'s Grand 1909 Sale of Me:chandise! 


From Sheriff's Sales! From Receiver’s Sales! From Manufacturers’ Sales! 
Lumber & Building Material! America’s Real Bargain Genter! (FO itcre, Household Goods! 
apn = See 


That's what thousands of people know us as. 
$00 000,00 fet Lames wl SE OF TF. Tes Sener ame ng * it. We buy our goods at 

recking ere en - —— 2 eriffs’ es, Receivers’ Sales Manu- 
today at prices at least 50 per cont below what |! facturers’ Sales, and in fact from every source 

purchase it year ago. y 

ie cach daermene quantities direct from the saw mill that we are || that ives us a chance to be below the market. 
able to control their outp a eae ine (pe Ant te dept pe We don’t buy trashy goods. Our stock consists 


ales. Lumber we're consists of th hest “ 
sence era Sifering consnts of tho vory highest © itis || Of millions of dollars worth of high-grade ad peed ferasione thatts Gate “fe henen bel 


bee Lamber of every bind, Larter for your hosts alerselle. Wej| manufactured articles which we can sell at || for city trade and now offered to you at as low a price as ou cam 

Rumbas fer veer home of your barn, prices 30 to 60 per cent less than any other hay 1 i you weee sight ia Chicage at our warehouse. is a 
sad ea Fa will Camber be offered at the low pri rice we are sell- || Merchant in the world and the goods will be plete, and w bon will do it at nebentantien iol instance, 
it 














not anidle statement. It de after th “right in every way. Our enormous business } urnish your home 
over goer th the supply ie diminishing and the ee wena: esteneten we conduct gives Every erticle ie covered | Leeecedeeten nog SF Sad th ‘ow cannot 
Bavelacterers mops gotmert mena, fa Foe 36's 2G pastes || us an advantage over the ordinary merchant. |] Saris, fel ae senzentenioe, Wins fo cwrsronaegal barpaa 


Hardware E Bargains! STEEL ROOFING, $1.60 PER SQUARE Galv. Rust-Proof ROOFING, $3.25 WATER SUPPLY OUTFITS, $48.0 


teel Hammers That's our price on our new high ¢ : Here is a Roofing that will outiast any other kind on J Youcen ave in city comfort 
Handled Axes Steel Hatch- ¢ hardened steel roofing $1. 60 is oUF price for} the market, It is miade with # thorough coating of nom I.) wha, Lo, $45. 
Blectrio Door Belis 60c, Hot first; $1.85 for corrugated or imped. This roofing corrosive metals consisting of tin, lead and sino called § wards youecan buy a compl 
er Paile 2c, Meat Cut- is light weight, It comes in AL 2 ¥ spelter and is the best galvanized material known. It outilt Reeded to give youthese 
but’ samples of wide by 6 or 8 f&. in length. Itisatrictly will not rust and does not require any painting after it With our compre- 
ve everything brand neweclass, At this price we pre- Mime ison the roof. It positively does not taint your rain —— instruction book you 
pay the freight in full to all points east j 1s water; is never ured by contraction or éxpansion, § can install the outfit yourself, a 
of Colorado except Oklahoma or Texas. Ii / aterial. Our price for Love tell you more about it. 
Prices to these and other points on ap- Mimi | © CoFrru: v 8s. uare. Sheets § Our intérestin 
plication. This freight prepaid propo- and 24in. we 
clean stock of hard-§sition applies only to this roofing ad- 


vertisement h / Oklahoma or Texas. Prices to oth: 
Ware at wreck prices J Tov ocner offen. Welte fone 0° with i} application. pro offer. | duces your rate of 


is | BEADED CEILING, $1.85 PER SQ. Roofing, $1.25 sc: sa:| BRICK SIDING Sl. 65 PER SQ.j PAINTS, 300 G 


Brand new, hich grade, light weight bead- a oe res, churches, barns, | t 
| basements, | er —tt 
ed ceiling at $1.83 asquare, Itigin sheets mattera used in the construction of this mr | hotel, baseme tbe meses ar gud up in ita ge 
z4 in, wide and 6 or 8 ft. Jong. It makes an teed to gi Looks ike real brick when on the bulding. Sie Sheets} and packages. No better mixed 
: ceiling for stores, kitchens, restaurants, @tc. § fasting service. We have it in és, 1- all 24x68 in. paint on the = 
Can also be used for siding purposes. Always rf ply at 1. 25 per ~-- be —_ 
and attractive, economical and lasting. Wesend it Bgquare and Sply -~ $1 ee 
ready to pugon. Requires no tools but a hatchet wr square we mean 106 aq. ft, or 

ahammer, At this price we prepay the freight in § square. Our price includes nails, caps and ce- 

of Colorado cucene Oklahoma § ment tomake thelaps. At this price wepre: 
ces to theseand other points on ap- § the freight. in full to i to your ship 

plication. Thief freight prepa'd proposition tates int to all oints east t Colpeado except Ok- 
only to this advertisement and has nothing te oma or Texas. Prices to those and other 
any x of our offers, points on application, 


CONDUCTOR PIPE, 3340 PER FOOT tor High Galvanized Fencing DOORS 400 oy Wi WINDOWS 2 29 CENTS 


Brand new, od 15 200,000 rods of new squarc mesh 

clean, fresh, pk hehe § mat a . 6 diamoud mesh f for pale. 

high-grade § wire bar’ Pe or r Re im rolls containing 10,20 and 30 rods to a roll. J of aloe tors You ae be right wats 
ot th It's new, : you havea copy of it. Here 

0 O50 54565484 I quotations from our new 
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in weight heen aon 


reel conta! pee a sknow toc! VALZVENVAN AAA 
how ‘much ™ to buy. ny, te ts nct} som nots gold by old by the wel im, PA AALALALSS 
rod cay 





















































5% is made of high-crade tem wire, wit 

tain ee te. Ban A prover tensile strength, and Tulle for barbed, wire J per 15e: 180. 

in, Ge. Klbows,% in. Le; Sin. Parposes. You Suet, land if you bu h reel f Uther Good galvanised stest | Hewels Reweta 186 heats Rails Top 
gutters,10 ft longths,14 int girt,lencth T5e weighs about f bois. 4 price, per reel oT S'rohe rods, $1.80 8 wire netting, 18in. wide, 160 lineal ft.toa baie Bale 606 Rail Se, 


Malls Per Keg $1.60 BATH i TUBS, $6.00 |[GALVANIZED FENCE WIRE, $1.50) KITCHEN SINKS, Si. 40 
We bought 


new aranteed rfect } gates ppt That’s the = peten of an 18x80 ite enameled. 
dan tatect Reith tat an yetrong © ond nd durable. Just the PER 100 LBS. At! _— we cnoee cast Lew ferme OO rim = Kitchen sink. We ave biuestec!# 
2 bs one We have tabs bt th ak 66.00; 84 ft. wire shorts. They are re pus =D (00 pounds to §S53mes F gee ey ey . ER cmp, 
They are fi whi inside J the bundle. By shorts we mean hite Wi ds or Lavato 64.0093; tn. boiler steel. Best 
oad iene blue enameled on the outside. Legs are § W're that comes fn Jengthe, rang- tank manufactured: absolute 
removable saving th 60 bays and danger of breakage § ing anywhere from 60 to 200 ft. enameled tank, latest, ly Spdectructibie.-4 


x It is d for all ‘general pur- = clean and 
or meee esa be . re poses! We gan supply it in all manufactured. Com- sanitary. Ait metal, well iti 
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our 
guages. Our price on guages 11 firm om 
outfit consisting of $ — 72 and 14 $1.50 per 1001bs. BB aud sospeien tion guar 
40D. | vonized steel water heater, = : telephone wire 60 Ib. coils, No. 13, on lar price b4 
Also Nails one size only to a I burns gasoline. Cast fron * 2.85 per hundred Ibs.; No. Ko, i, wash 8. 1. 50 
keg from 8 to 60D, a keg $2. § enameled tubs $9.00 up. $8.10 per 100Ibs. Order toda Sioset b bowl, $11.00. 


Gasoline Engines, 2 H.P. $49.15 |ISCALES OF ate KINDS PLASTER aes a $Q.. :. mee PLANTS water 

















og: , fully guaranteed) cme Portable 
onate gine Ln any A in every Fespect. Price So includes 
ciectris ‘ery lubricator, and in fact a com- 
erendy or use. Hore 
tooperate, 


hich 8 free Se Wasntenie capacit 
trial, we well aa 30. / oy Our Premicbiew Wagon ; 
We qokates a ave sven 3 et iim Weg O35. Vad Pre- 





of 
your perms Tull details 
cold, and {s non-crac! and location. Write for facts. 


iron Pipe, 3c Per Foot] : Tingle, $3.00 Per PerM rete $i. 00 A AND UP FORGES, $4.75 
are giving & we sell is every 


We offer Fey | 28-inch 
i hearth Forge Oe a 
Wi ht Iron Pipe with couplings. vice; iar f ‘ve 20 carloads repair work; lev 
grorhaiied a —- eet wh a i why 7 = === # Red Cedar Shi: tion Teese Stace 


dom 

Tin, Size, 1 ‘6, I bie 1 in. B ai inte be 
wae ie siete pric 
na C) we w 

vith at ew a ie th pet 





6f sound,non-conductor of heat 
and cold, Kkable. 
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wenn See 
hingles aS Fitted for iron ~ but cam 


7 Cedar 
and best . per tho pt neve ow on. 
Vy = —s > sanradsued. No. 2, 4in. yellow pint sentehad Mri lead pipe at an addi: 


Hom te Answar This ‘ai 
FREE CATALOG COUPON Read carefully all we have to say about the deccrtpaions at La, bp ey and fu’ on b Compeny. hes ® m content ¢ atcck and La y' oa 


ifferent articles offered for sale. We would ; free of cost f firancia! ex agent 
Chi House Wrecking Co. iadvise you to send us your orderatonce. We agi to answ vertise- where to look 
cago iwill ship yy where os S<epeeks +4 ~? nos 
accompanies the order, balance to ter 
Sea ane Sate ob 0) Enaye pune Yeaes Cieateates material reaches destination. If, hewever, you 
Catalog. I saw your advertisement in Amer. Agri, io not wish to order at once, then we suggest 
at you tear this advertisement - of the 
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Sint dice tdamalibats ideds dadievceed cncopétges cbbequcta “SiS ve our stoc! contrary that we will take back such purchase at 
Te to us, etailed informa- = er and it sho expense and refund the full purchase price. Lh 
wri l adjust it byt pare entire satisfaction. Wé tae 
TOW. «0 oe cocwes ceceseccrsccees : : th blic. off nize uo the virtue o satisfied customer and wl £2) go 
euuns interes e . Customers througho: out of our way to satis ‘ou. e 
most, ¥ y = 











a 
° cost our Cata my with full detailed heaueh ond tie. ee & —- 1898 and have eminentiy 
Siete nd oui wediegs coed MMDDis sc cucces cose Specences postal card will do the work. Write us fully ro , of our square business principles. 


wte.tem......... IGHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and iron Sis., CHICAGO | 











